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The Crusade por Christian Education 


An Qnnouncement prom the International 
Council of Religious Education 


What the Crusade Is 
THE CRUSADE for Christian 


Education is a special effort, officially 
approved at the meeting of the In- 
ternational Council in February, to 
strengthen and undergird the program 
of the International Council of Religious 
Education and the work that is being 
done through it and its cooperating 
agencies in the United States and Can- 
ada. It is especially concerned with the 
launching of new enterprises to extend 
the progress already made. 

In announcing the Crusade at a lunch- 
eon of three hundred executives of de- 
nominational, state, and city organiza- 
tions, together with officers and leaders 
of the various professional advisory sec- 
tions, Mr. J. L. Kraft summed it up in 
these words: "We have something in 
this Crusade that all America needs, 
and needs badly. We have about fif- 
teen million customers already getting 
our product and we can do more for 
them and do it better than we are now 
doing. We have a great corps of sales- 
men—hundreds of consecrated, trained 
volunteers rendering every week a serv- 
ice in character-building that money 
couldn't pay for, and still we must have 
more and better-equipped teachers. But 
we have twelve to fifteen million more 
potential customers who need what we 
have and who won't get it until we move 
forward and organize our forces to reach 
them and to make them want what we 
have." 


What the Crusade Will Do 


IN HIS PRESENTATION of the Cru- 
sade plans the General Secretary, Dr. 
Roy G. Ross, has outlined the basic prin- 
ciples and activities which are essential 
in such an extension enterprise. After 
stressing the importance of participa- 
tion by laymen, he outlined the follow- 
ing tasks which must be carried forward 
on a national scale. 

1. Making America "'Christian-educa- 
tion-conscious" by the use of every 
available medium of communication. 

2. Using the radio to reach all parts 
of the country. 

3. Using the resources in visual educa- 
tion which are now being so effectively 
adopted by our public schools. 

4. Extending our facilities for leader- 
ship education to the entire teaching 


leadership of Protestantism. 

5. Finding ways to multiply the ca- 
pacity of youth camps. 

6. Pushing out our vacation and week- 
day church schools into new areas, for 
up to the present they have reached 
only approximately one-twentieth of 
their potential constituency. 


What the Crusade has 


Allceady flecomalished 
THERE IS GROUND for real en- 


couragement in what has already been 
accomplished, although the Crusade has 
only begun. These achievements are 
significant: 

|. Over two hundred outstanding lay 
and professional leaders in positions of 
influence and prestige throughout the 
nation have accepted our invitation to 
join the National Committee and to 
lend us their aid as the movement grows. 

2. The unique responsibilities and the 
far-reaching values of the work of the 
International Council of Religious Edu- 
cation as a powerful factor in national 
life for the preservation and building up 
of the best in our democracy, have been 
interpreted to hundreds of lay men and 
women who hitherto were unaware that 
such an agency as an expression of the 
cooperating efforts of its many member 
organizations existed. They now know 
that it exists and that it is alert to the 
urgent requirements and_ possibilities 
involved in cooperative and unified ef- 
forts in such a wide range of action as 
the Council now represents. 

3. The numerous agencies in the field 
have been stimulated by the recogni- 
tion of the readiness of other forces to 
go forward with them in a dynamic 
progressive effort to meet the challenge 
of these days. Not a few who experi- 
enced the strenuous days of good fel- 
lowship and practical planning at Chi- 
cago in February, bore testimony to the 
new spirit which had laid hold of them 
and the larger vision they had caught. 
The Crusade has already revived the 
burdened souls of many true pioneers 
who are pushing forward to new fron- 
tiers and who will inspire many others 
to take heart and go forward. 

4. Thousands have heard over the ra- 
dio and millions through the press of 
the launching of this Christian undertak- 
ing. We have evidence that through 


these broadcasts, on printed page and 
over the air, some responsive chords 
have been struck and we have found 
new friends who have exclaimed, "It is 
high time; more power to you; we'll do 
all we can-to help." 

-§. Financial resources are being se- 
cured for the advance. It is the convic- 
tion of the Crusade Committee that 
needed funds will come when interest 
is awakened and when by clear, con- 
vincing and adequate impartation of 
facts about our cause—past, present 
and future—they gain confidence in our 
leadership and the methods we employ. 
What vast sums are annually given away 
by Christian people to projects far less 
significant! The Crusade is already turn- 
ing the attention of many good people, 
whose sense of stewardship is keen, to 
the larger returns assured from invest- 
ments in this field, and substantial re- 
sults are already assured—new gifts 
which will enable the International 
Council to do what needs to be done 
in the field of action indicated in the 
objectives of the Crusade. But in this 
we have only begun to tap the possible 
resources and we have only begun to 
realize the new life that may come to 
our movement as the "'sinews of war" 
are made available for a campaign to 
establish righteousness, love and peace. 


How You Can Share 


in the Crusade 
HOW CAN the reader share in this 


Crusade? These suggestions are offered. 
The reader could— 

1. Write to the General Secretary, 
Dr. Roy G. Ross, at the address below, 
for full information and materials as to 
the way the Crusade has developed thus 
far and its future plans. 

2. Send for the booklet "Immortal In- 
vestments" which deals with wills and is 
a piece of interesting literature on its 
own account. 

3. Select some one of the special new 
projects listed above as the one to which 
to make a special gift, either in a lump 
sum or over a term of years. (Christian 
education over the radio and visual edu- 
cation are especially suggested.) 

4. Select a small group of friends who 
as an informal committee would under- 
take to give and solicit funds for some 
such special activity. 


The International Council of Religious Education 
203 North Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 
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George V. Harris 


Except Ve Become 


I hope that the disciples understood I wonder, do you think that from that day 

Why Jesus brought to them a little child When sense of pride or greatness came to mind, 

In answer to their question, “Who is great?” Their thoughts were turned upon the Master's words, 
I hope they saw the truth, and seeing, smiled And turning, helped those men again to find 

To know a growing life would always be Contentment, trust, serenity, and grace, 

.An artless teacher of humility. Which make no claim upon the highest place? 


—Maset NIEDERMEYER 


Let Us Go Camping! 


HE SUMMER CAMP is one of the newest and fastest- 
growing enterprises. It already comes close to being a 
“big business.” 

In the United States and Canada there are approximately 
5000 camps enrolling more than one million boys and girls 
each year. In one county in New England ‘there are 50,000 
campers each summer, and how many of them are dotted 
through the woods of famous Algonquin Park in northern 
Ontario we know not. Parents spend upwards of one hun- 
dred million dollars a year to send their children to camps 
of one kind or another, according to a recent survey by 
specialists in this field. This sum, a statistician avers, would 
meet the expenses of 100,000 students for a year at college, 
equalling the combined enrollments of ten greater Ameri- 
can universities, or two hundred typical liberal arts colleges. 

This significant movement is both within and outside the 
churches. The larger part of the camping enterprise is made 
up, of course, of the all-summer camps run by individuals 
and groups for the service and convenience of parents who 
want to send their children to camp for the long summer 
vacation. This naturally involves the larger share of the 
total expenditures. The Y.M.C.A., the Y.W.C.A., Boy 
Scouts, Girl Scouts, Camp Fire Girls, and other organiza- 
tions have gone a long way in providing part time camp ex- 
perience for many thousands of boys and girls during the 
summer. Within the churches themselves the camp and the 
summer youth. conference have had a phenomenal growth 
in the last twenty-five years. This church movement has 
been called the youngest, lustiest, and most rapidly growing 
member of the church’s religious education family. 

An interesting evidence of the strength of this church 
movement lies before us in a comprehensive document pre- 
pared by a denominational leader for his board of Christian 
education on the summer program of that church. This one 
happens to have been prepared for the United Brethren 
church. We know of numerous other studies prepared by 
other denominations for a similar purpose. 

The paper gives an impressive list of the purposes and 
values of such summer enterprises. Our readers will find it 
valuable to review this list of such objectives: to provide a 
satisfactory experience for the camper; to give persons a 
taste of Christian life at its best; to appeal to the idealism 
of youth; to provide a religious experience which is unique 
in its quality and intensity; to help young people learn the 
art of getting along with others; to create a sense of solidarity 
among Christian people; to inspire youth through contacts 
with adults whom they admire and who are worthy of that 
admiration; to increase the skills of Christian workmanship, 
both as leaders and followers, and to think of such workman- 
ship in terms of service; to create an appreciation for certain 
cultural elements in life; to prepare individuals to enjoy 
wholesome types of recreation and to invest constructively 
their leisure time. 
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As the summer season draws near Christian education 
needs to face its opportunity in the summer conference and 
camp. Parents, teachers, pastors, and other leaders need to 
ask what they can do more to send boys and girls and young 
people to the camps already available, to start new enter- 
prises where they are needed, and to strengthen the values 
already secured. In the desperate days in which we live the 
summer educational activity holds more remedies for our 
ills than we think. Let us go camping! 


Testing Your Church 


OME YEARS AGO a man set out to devise some tests for the 
program of his or any church. He decided to do it in 
terms of outward behavior because this should reveal some 
of its inner life. He suggested that anyone could ask these 
six questions regarding his church: 

1. Has my church done anything differently the past year 
from what it has always done? 

2. Where has the inspiration for these new things come 
from? From the top down? From the minister? Or has it 
come up, from the members themselves? 

3. During the year has the church concerned itself with 
anything outside itself? 

4. How many members of my church belong to the 
prejudice-forming groups, those that breed hatred, suspicion? 

5. How many members belong to groups that deliberately 
seek the truth about human problems of current importance ? 

6. How many members of my church belong to world 
associations for promoting world peace, for developing the 
international mind, and other phases of world mindedness? 
In other words, “Is this particular church tribal-minded ?” 

‘These are good questions for any pastor or church board 
to ask. They would be equally good for adult Bible classes, 
women’s associations, men’s brotherhoods, young people’s 
groups, inter-church and denominational boards, and other 
groups. The more one ponders and applies such questions 
the deeper they strike. 


Beer or Pigs—‘Which? 


MONG the many problems projected into the lives of Chris- 
A tian people in England because of the war is this one— 
are foodstuffs going to be restricted equally for making beer 
and feeding pigs? It is reported that there is widespread 
uneasiness in the country because, despite war-time restric- 
tions which affect almost every trade and industry, the brew- 
ing industry is, it is claimed, being allowed to carry on as 
usual. It is recognized that there is in the country a severe 
shortage of animal feed, which is largely imported. So, pigs 
have had to be slaughtered in many places, one member of 
Parliament declaring that one million of the four million 
pigs in the country had been slaughtered since the outbreak 
of war, and that poultry farmers are also in severe difficul- 


ties. There is a scarcity of chicken food and laying fowls are 
being killed. One man has had to kill one thousand laying 
pullets because he could not get food for them. 

While this is going on, the brewing industry consumes 
large quantities of foodstuffs which could otherwise be used 
for animals. No attempt, it is claimed, has been made to 
control this use. This is the case, even though sugar for 
mineral waters has been cut in supply by 75 per cent and for 
confectionery by 40 per cent. At last reports the problem 
of curtailing its use by the brewers was still being discussed, 
with church leaders speaking out in meeting to ask why it 
takes so much longer to negotiate with the brewers than with 
the makers of lemonade. 

In addition to making an interesting story these facts show 
what a tangled web we weave when we set the seal of so- 
ciety’s legal approval upon an industry that hosts of citizens 
believe to be socially wasteful. 


Learning from the Waldenses 


N THESE STRENUOUS Days of social strife in many forms, 
I when changes in our world are taking place or threatened, 
it would do us all good to look at the Waldenses. Who are 
they? And what good would it do a distracted soul to think 
of them? 

The Waldenses, or Waldensians, as they are sometimes 
called, are known as the oldest extant Protestant group in 
the world. They began with Peter Waldo, a rich merchant 
of Lyons, about the year 1180, more than 300 years before 
the Reformation. In a great sorrow he read the New Testa- 
ment and became convinced that every individual has the 
right to read and to interpret the Bible for himself. Friends 
gathered about him to read the Bible and to practice it. 
They had no thought of leaving the Church and did not 
expect its opposition, but Peter Waldo was refused papal 
approval and in 1183 they were excommunicated. In 1207 
the Waldenses found a refuge in the Cottian Alps in north- 
west Italy, and the valleys of that region are still the prin- 
cipal center of their life and work. 

For more than 650 years they withstood the severe op- 
position of church and state. In addition to constant hos- 
tility, they suffered more than thirty organized persecutions. 
In 1532 they officially joined the Reformation, which led 
to renewed persecutions. In 1655 several thousand of them 
were killed in the notorious Piedmontese Easter Massacre. 
In 1687 they were exiled to Switzerland. Two years later, 
under the leadership of their Pastor-Captain, Henri Arnaud, 
700 men crossed the Alps and regained their valley homes. 

On February 17, 1848 Charles Albert, King of Sardinia, 
issued his famous Edict of Emancipation giving them their 
liberty. 

Though only a minority, of between twenty and thirty 
thousand church members, they exert a powerful influence 
in Italian life and reach a wide constituency. They have 
members in every walk of life, from Mussolini’s personal 
physician, high government officials and university professors 
to farmers and fisher folk. 

Why turn our minds today to these people? Not because 
we advocate, or prophesy, the sort of strife over religious and 
other convictions that has marked their history. But because 
we live in a time when increasingly the clash between major- 
ity and minority opinion is becoming severe. In many walks 
of life the stresses of living are forcing people into sharpened 
conflict with each other. And, one fears, these conflicts are 
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destined to increase, rather than diminish, in the ten years 
or so just ahead. When and if they do, we need to learn 
something of charity, forbearance, and willingness to accord 
freedom to others in those cases where we will belong to the 
majority, and faith and courage for those other instances in 
which we will be in the minority, for our complicated social 
order is likely to put the same person now in the larger and 
again in the smaller group. When in the minority, we need to 
contend valiantly for the faith we see and to exemplify it by 
the purity and devotion of our lives, as the Waldenses did. 
When in the majority, we need to cherish the views of the 
smaller and idealistic group as one of the most precious 
treasures of our society, as the opponents of the Waldenses 
did not. And that which we as Christian educators practice 
did not. For, the urgent issues now pressing increasingly 
upon us all are not going to be solved either by those so 
broadly tolerant that there is nothing in the world for which 
they care enough to contend, or by those so intolerant that 
they contend in strife, and faction, and partisan hatred. The 
solution is being slowly hammered out by those who fuse 
tolerance and enthusiasm, good will and devotion; the words 
“Father, forgive them” and “It is finished’ were uttered 
on the same cross. 
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We Are the Poor 


HY IT IS we know not, but we have never 
had wealth. 

It may be that someone erred; that a fore- 
father of ours was tricked, or careless, or un- 
lucky; that circumstances seemed to conspire so 
that we and ours always launched our ships just 
after the tide had gone out. 

We seem so different from you, who have much. 
Our home—to you—so small; our clothes, coarse; 
our hands, unlovely; our life, humdrum. 


Yet, beneath, we are just like you. We know 
excitement over simple things. We face tragedy 
with the same inner devastation. 

When we wait in the little hallway for the 
doctor's verdict, our hearts ache as yours. 

When our boy fails to meet the test of life; 
when we must move away from the little old 
house we have loved long; when our pet dog dies 
in the street, we and you are one. 

The disease germs cultured in us know no so- 
cial barriers when they get their chance at you. 

In our loins are some masters of the world in 
which your children will live. 

With you, we are caught in the meshes of a 
vast social machine that grinds on and on, but 
whether to good ends or evil, we wonder as often 
as you. 


We nurture our courage and hope in the grow- 
ing conviction of men everywhere that their world 
must be re-fashioned into the just and brotherly 
pattern of the Kingdom of our God and of his 
Christ. 

WE ARE THE Poor. 
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Meditations 


By Henry Hatiam Tweepy 


In the succession of those who, month after month, have 
led us in thoughtful meditation, no one is better prepared 
for this service than Henry Hallam Tweedy. Dr. Tweedy, 
until recently Professor of Practical Theology at the Yale 
Divinity School, has contributed to the literature of wor- 
ship through the writing of numerous books and hymns. 
Since his retirement he has edited an excellent hymnal, 
“Christian Worship and Praise.” As alifetime student of the 
finest in religious thought and literary expression, he brings 
us the riches of his mind in words well chosen. As a teacher 
for many years, he brings his concern to lead us in Christian 
growth. As we follow these meditations week by week we 
will make his thoughts our own and thus increase in under- 
standing and devotion. 


He brought me forth also into a large place.—Psalm 18:19 


Lorp, sometimes the room in which my class meets is 
too small. The ceiling is too low, the walls too close, 
the windows too opaque to give long views. Our thoughts 
do not range over wide enough spaces. Our sympathies do 
not reach far enough, and our aspirations lose sight of the 
stars. I let my interests, my problems, my views limit the 
discussions, forgetting the interests and problems of those 
whom I am striving to teach. I fail to see the truth in the 
vast fields of nature and of history, to rise above my theo- 
logical prejudices and denominational pride, until these 
are forgotten in the length and breadth and height and 
depth of the mind of Christ. 


Lift me out of my littleness. Break down the barriers 
of heart and mind which crib and cabin my thoughts. Set 
my teaching in a large place. Open my eyes to see the 
meaning of great issues and great movements, that all my 
work may be broadened and illumined by the largeness of 
thy interests and the range of thy love. Deliver me from 
pettiness and bigotry and smallness of soul, and help me 
to teach in a large room. 


Let. us consider one another to provoke unto love and 
good works.—Hebrews 10:24 
THAT is not the way in which I all too often provoke 
others, neither is it the way in which others and the ex- 
periences of daily life provoke me. Instead of “calling 
forth’—for that is what the word means—love and good 
works, the result is irritation and resentment and anger 
and pride and the desire to retaliate, even to do evil. Some- 
times it is because I am thoughtless and tactless and quick 
tempered. Sometimes it is because I have been tried by 
hardship and sorrow and loss, and am yielding to cynicism 
and pessimism and cowardice and despair. 


Lord, grant me a larger store of the grace of Jesus. 
Teach me so to speak and to act that like him I may always 
call forth the best in those whose lives I touch. And what- 
ever the day brings that may try my soul, however stupid 
and irritating and unappreciative and positively evil people 
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may be, whether life be hard or easy, the skies sunny or 
overcast with dark clouds, grant me wisdom and strength 
to make these provoke me unto more Christlike living, as I 
seek to provoke others unto love and good works. 


A Litany for Teachers and Students 


Gop OF TRUTH, who hast promised that we shall 
know the truth, and in that truth become free, I would 
share in that legacy of truth and be a good steward of its 
treasures this day. 

For all brave and wise spirits in the past who have 
visioned thy truth and handed it down to me; 

For those who are seeking new truth, confident that 
ever more light shall break forth and shine upon our 
world; 

For all scientists who trace thy ways in Nature and 
enable us to live more wisely and successfully in the mys- 
terious realm of time and space; 

For all historians who interpret history as thy story and 
so bring wisdom to live more efficiently in the present age; 

For all ministers of beauty, who reveal the treasures of 
art and melody; 

For all who generously and devotedly bring their knowl- 
edge to the service of the world, giving that vision without 
which the people perish; 


For these and for all others who belong in this society 
of truth, I give thee hearty and humble thanks. Grant that, 
accepting with gladness the high office of a teacher, I may 
see clearly, feel deeply, and impart to men the mind of 
Christ. Amen. 


And Herod questioned Jesus in many words; but Jesus 
answered him nothing.—Luke 23:9 
In HouRS when the skies seem to be made of brass 
and the heavens are dumb, days when I hear no clear call 
of duty and find no answer to life’s questions and the 
voice of conscience is still, I sometimes wonder whether it 
is because God is not trying to speak to me, or because, 
like Herod, I make speech impossible. Is it because, like 
Herod, my life is so packed full of petty details that there 
is no room for God? Or is it that, again like Herod, I am 
beating upon the cymbals of my pride, proclaiming so 
loudly my wisdom and my power, that the still, small 
voice is drowned out in the din? Is there some known evil 
in my life, a dulling of the mind and a hardening of the 
heart, which makes speech useless? Or is it because what 
God wants to speak to me I do not wish to hear? 


Lord, forgive me that so often, when thou art striving 
to speak to me, I make speech either useless or impossible. I 
would create room for thee in my busy life, listen for thy 
voice, become more sensitive to the promptings of thy 
Spirit. Thou hast spoken in the past, but I need to hear 
thee speaking in the present. Speak, Lord, for thy servant 
heareth. 


We Had Fun! 
Part 1: Paintings and “Collogs’ Are Unexpectedly Created 


By Apam Linpsay* 


ACK HOME we said 
that the Creative 
Workshop group would 

be the one we would attend. 
But as we drew nearer the 
city where the training con- 
ference was to be held we 
grew rather weary. With 
wearness there began to de- 
velop a lack of enthusiasm 
and willingness to work. 
When we reached the con- 
ference hotel, the program booklet with all its intricacies 
and notes proved too much for us, so against our will we 
found ourselves in the Creative Arts Workshop. 

Chairs were being pushed around and paints were be- 
ing distributed. Work, this looked like, and a good bed 
was what we really craved. Paints and an overpoweringly 
large sheet of newsprint were in front of us. “If we have 
to paint, we will,’ was our muttered comment. “But that 
leader up there will certainly feel sorry he made us do it.” 

But the leader didn’t ask us to paint then. All he did 
was to spin some yarns about children and young people 
who had fun together in creating things. The nervous 
excitement of those around us seemed to die away. Perhaps 
they were as tired as we and were enjoying the luxury 
of just sitting back and hearing what others had done. 

Sad to say, and perhaps not “sad,” that was the last 
time in three days we had a chance to sit back. The stories 
of four creative groups began to make us want to become 
the kind of religious educationists who could do the same 
things with both our teachers and church school members 
back home. Presently we had to begin deciding things for 
ourselves. 

“With what techniques do you want to experiment?” 
was the first question we were asked. 

Well, we had just been listening to stories of group 
experiences in which murals, songs and choral speech had 
been used. Five themes were quickly suggested by the 
group as being perhaps suitable for providing content 
for the techniques. Our suggestions were ‘“‘Housing,” “Chi- 
cago,” “War and Peace,” “Beginnings,” and “Easter.” 
Even though the leader seemed to wish to bend our choice 
toward the first two mentioned we were strong in our 
selection of ‘““War and Peace.” A miracle was beginning to 
work. We individuals from all over the country were find- 
ing ourselves joining with each other in the formation of 
that social wonder, a group! 

Without fuss and with intent of purpose, the leader 
announced that as a member of the group he too had a 
right of voice. He wished to propose that the paints and 
paper that had been given out be used in a “Discovery 
Period.” “It will weld us more closely as a working unit 


and writing. 


* Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
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The Creative Workshop was one of the commissions into 
which the Directors’ Professional Advisory Section was 
divided at the recent meeting of the International Council 
of Religious Education. This indicated the spreading 
interest in art forms as one outgrowth of “group work,” ~——~\ 
work done in groups which can not be done by indi- 
viduals working alone. Mr. Lindsay has already made a 
significant contribution to the direction of creative arts 
in the church. He here describes how a group of adults 
in an unusual training conference learned by experience 
the joys of artistic expression and were inspired to lead 
similar groups in their own communities. Next month he 
will tell of further adventures of this group in painting 


and provide for us a unity 
of immediate background in 
our chosen theme.” 

The “Discovery Period” 
began formally with the 
reading of Steven Vincent 
Benét’s “Litany of Dictator- 
ships” from his Burning City. 
In strident voice the leader 
read it. Then during a few 
moments of quiet the ideas in 
the poem began to surge over 
us. More quietly, the second time, the leader read the 
poem. Some, like ourselves, held back until the urgency 
to express ourselves drove us over the brink into the area 
of creation. 

But how to paint, that was the question. There were 
a million things we wanted to say, but how? Remembering 
that the leader had said we were only to paint pictures 
of ideas in form and color we felt reassured. So with our 
red, yellow, and blue we paint a green table of arbitration 
with eager hands of greed hovering about. Not being able to 
paint the human form with ease we invented symbols for 
people. Below the table these forms could be seen dis- 
troyed by the ravages of the greedy hands. We sat back 
and looked at our work. Not bad for a first attempt, we 
felt, and certainly it depicted our idea. With our few 
spoken words of explanation it should be plain to anyone. 

When the paintings had been completed we hung them 
around the room. The secretary took his place at the 
blackboard and the artist of the first painting began the 
explanation of his work. Any comment of worth’ was 
registered on the board. It was odd how one interpretation 
grew on out of the one that preceeded it. 

Finally one “lone wolf” read the notes he had been work- 
ing on so vigorously. He had been writing, just as our 
secretary had, but his recording had been that of our 
actual phrases. When he read his lines to us the miracle 
of welding us into a group seemed to have been completed. 


After the last war— 

A halo of glory in man’s mind; 
No more war— 

Peace— 

Here is the green earth, 

The supply of life we could receive. 


But again an endless series of conflicts. 
Nothing but the dripping of blood, 
The black of night and the red of blood. 


Throughout the ages, 

War and the threats of war, 

Burning cities—the futility of it all— 
Down through the centuries— 

The path of two traditions— 

The sword, the dollar, the epithet Jew; 
The cross of hope. 
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So man continues after tragedy, 

Starts out again. 

Much as night pushes back all light, 

So there is always the hope of dawning light. 


With arms outstretched 

Man lives. 

Whenever there is progress 
There is the cross, 

The symbol of living sacrifice. 


We are going on— 
The victory of the light we will not question! 


In considering the secretary’s notes we found that they 
fell into a rather natural pattern of divisions. They cried 
out for use! Looking at the list of techniques we wished to 
use we found choral speech mentioned next. The question 
many of us were asking found vocalization in one woman’s 
query, “Let’s use our ‘findings.’ Wouldn’t they be useful 
in directing our writing of choral speech material ?” 

We found that there were four natural divisions in the 
lines we had written—early conflicts in the universe, man’s 
conflict with his environment, conflict in Biblical times, 
and conflict in the age of science. Without the leader 
assigning us to the four committees of work, we found 
that our interests carried us to equally divided groups. 

Many of us claimed to know little of group writing and 
still less about composing for choral speech. The leader 
visited each of our committees and made specific sugges- 
tions as to procedure. He read to us samples from the writ- 
ings of other groups, both children’s and adult’s. From 
these we discovered that with our limited background it 
would be best for us to stick to meaningful phrases and 
groupings of “sound words.” He found some of us doing 
individual work and suggested that first we elect a secre- 
tary, outline the body of content, then dictate anything 
that came into our minds. We did find this a wise way 
to work, and then too, it was much more fun. Writing 
alone reminded us of past painful experiences, but by 
dictating we found a strong creative pleasure as one idea 
or group of words piled up one upon another. 

From these jottings we finally produced lines of which 
we were proud. 


Swirling dust and fire of comets, 

Rumbling of thunder and clash of lightning; 
Infinite voices—rising louder than nature 
Proclaiming man victor—determined to rise. 


But there were dissenters in our committee. They felt 
that the form ought to be more simple. Hence the product 
that this group finally submitted to us was read. We did 
have to admit that it was more “‘speakable.”’ 


God? 


Vastness, a great void, 
Space without end. 


Chaos! 

Swirling, burning masses, 
Zooming through space. 
Intense light, intense heat. 


Form! 

The sun, the moon, the stars— 
Sun, moon, stars,—the earth. 
Torrents of rain, 

Steam and vapors, 

Mountains push back the waters. 


Life! 
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It seemed as though a prairie fire had started in that hot 
hotel room. Here was a group chanting their own words 
as a way of testing. In another part of the room could be 
heard gales of unleashed laughter. A second kind of emo- 
tion that accompanies creativity had taken hold of the 
group. And with this galloping enthusiasm we went back to 
our original chairs, only now we were among new friends, 
workers with a common intent. 

The committee secretaries even felt that they should 
report not only what they had written, but how. One bit 
that was read to us held us by its strength. 


War. 

Greed for bodily comfort— 

Greed for position and power— 
Indifference to the yearnings of others, 
Yearnings for beauty and growth. 
Ignorance of causes, 

Hostile to change, 

Blind to the ends. 
Destruction—Chaos—War. 


Then we were faced by the question of what these 
writings for choral speech could be called. They were hardly 
either verses or poetry. Our need was not met until the 
next day when at the beginning of the session one of our 
new friends arose and announced that she had invented a 
word. “Choric collog’” was her suggestion. In explaining 
it she said that “log” was a form of record and that “co” 
meant together. With a twinkle in her eye she warned 
us to never add an “ue” to the end of the word, which 
sent nearly all of us scurrying to the dictionary. 

We wanted to fully test our “choric collog”’ to see if it 
was good writing and speakable. But the one eye which 
we cocked on the clock told us that there was only a 
limited amount of time to be used for it, in this our second 
period. At random we chose the lines beginning, “Swirling 
dust.” 

The leader asked us to read these lines aloud as a group, 
but not to give them any interpretation. During the last 
reading we produced a medley of sounds. Some of us jumped 
up and began giving our personal interpretation. Others 
swayed to their own chanting. Out of the chaos came a 
feeling that the lighter voices should say the first line 
and the darker voices the second, with a slowed up, rolling 
tempo. To find the color of our voices we each said a long 
word and were sent by a self-appointed committee to op- 
posite ends of the room. After segregation we discovered 
it best for each group to take a general pitch (for speaking 
voice) and to follow a leader whom we elected. Now it 
was possible to work out definite vocal effects. But still 
we felt a need for the polishing of interpretation. In this 
process we all took part, saying either lines or words alone 
to suggest feeling or meaning. The best of these samples 
were quickly made a part of the final interpretation. 

It was remarkable the wealth of meanings that came 
from those four lines. The experiences and understand- 
ings that were the secret property of individuals seemed 
to flow out and join those of others. 

Afterward we overheard one of the leaders saying that 
now he felt he could do the same kind of thing back home. 
He had actually had the experience of leading the group 
and had lost his fear of the new technique. A method 
had been mastered, not only in choral speech leadership, but 
added to his own educational insight, one that could liber- 
ate people in several fields of creative expression! 


Intermediates Love Camping 


By Craric—E M. Bowman* 


AVE YOU EVER watched a campfire when the 
wood was burning low? Did you hear them sing- 
ing, those rollicking junior high age boys and girls 

around their fire on the last night in camp? And perchance, 
were you with them when the last echoes of singing were 
dying anyway, and a sort of wondering hush began to 
steal over the group? 

If so, you’re an initiate. You can 
understand something of the fulness of 
experience back of this seventh grad- 
er’s letter-story : 


“Junior High camp is the kind of a 
camp I’ve always dreamed of attend- 
ing. It is lovely with its trees, grass, 
lakes, clean cottages, even its bugs and 
locusts. Swimming is very much fun 
and after swimming we are always 
ready to eat. Many committees help 
to make our camp life. I have to close 
my story of my view of Junior High 
camp, but before I do so, I want to 
tell you I wrote this story as I was 
looking out over the beauty of the 
lake and the camp.’ 


And a ninth-grader adds: 


“To begin with, I think the most 
lovely thing here is the beauty of East Bay. God gets a chance 
to talk to us here, more than He would any other place and 
the reason is that we give Him a chance in our morning quiet 
times. Another thing that is most important to a lot of peo- 
ple (and sometimes it is to me too) is the eats.” 


Young voices follow: “The thing I want most to remem- 
ber about camp is the new friends I’ve made here.” . . 
“I liked our songs.” .. . “Learning to swim has been the 
most fun.” ... “You have free time here.” .. . “There 
isn’t any dishwashing.” . . . “The counselors are not just 
people who are here to boss, they’re like one of us.” .. . 
“Fun and the spiritual side of the camp are mixed in a way 
that they get together.”? . . . Simple little statements, yes— 
but sincere. And back of them all a glowing fact: that 
junior high age boys and girls love camping. Ask the boy 
who last spring had his suitcase neatly packed two and a 
half months before camp! 

To stop with a superficial view of camping, however, 
would be to miss its deeper import. Hazy optimism about 
possible values of play in the open must be undergirded 
by vigorous, penetrating, discriminating tests. Attractive 
and colorful as is the opportunity which camping is pre- 
senting the Church with increasing challenge every year, 
the sober question must be asked: Does camping offer values 
sufficiently basic and worthful to justify the church in 
entering the field? If a summer camping experience were 
made available widely as an integral part of the church’s 


* Director of Intermediate Work, Board of Education, Methodist 
Church (Former M.E.), Chicago, Illinois. Pictures by courtesy of Mrs. 
George Beebe and Mrs. L. T. Cockerill. 

*From newspaper of East Bay Junior High Camp, Illinois Conference, 
Methodist Church, June 1939. Rev. F. A. Lindhorst, Director. 

* From report of Waldenwoods Junior High Camp, Detroit Conference, 
Methodist Church, July 1939. Dr. and Mrs. James Pollock, Directors. 
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Worship is an integral part of camp 


yearly program for its junior high boys and girls, in what 
specific and unique ways would it minister to their growth? 
The same question might be asked from another angle. 
Camps are already here. The rapid spread of the camping 
movement in America, first among private individuals and 
national agencies, and now among the churches, constitutes 
one of the most dramatic if not signifi- 
‘cant happenings in the contempo- 
rary educational and religious educa- 
tional scene. In the summer of 1939 
smoke rould have been seen rising 
from 260 junior high campfires of 
church-sponsored camps, where rough- 
ly around 20,000 boys and girls of 
this age were sharing at least one week 
each of camp life. Swift has been the 
development. Urgent is the challenge 
—to face dangers as well as values 
realistically, and to build in a sound 
and statesmanlike way, both for the 
present and for the future. 
Certain emergent values of camping 
for intermediates might be noted by 
even a casual observer at the outset. 
For one thing, the junior high camps 
minister to an age-group long called 
“forgotten” in the church’s planning. For another, they take 
the boys and girls into woodlands where they may recapture 
the spirit of the pioneer lest it be lost amid rapidly urbanizing 
influences. Much might be said of the “naturalness” of the 
camping situation as a means of imparting truer perspective 
and sounder sense of values. Again, as an unlooked-for by- 
product, a new and more enthusiastic leadership for the year- 
round local church junior high program is being recruited by 
the camps, to a degree that demands recognition. Camp coun- 
selorship gives informal in-service training. In the freer and 
more flexible atmosphere of the camp, new methods can be 
given trial. Already, there are emerging some interesting clues 
as to democratic group procedures with intermediate young 
folk that gives promise of being fruitful in the years to come. 
Other returns to the church might be cited. But a real- 
istic, down-to-earth view demands a thoughtful weighing 
of dangers. Strong words of caution must be said against 
expansion of camps ahead of leadership. The very highest 
qualifications must be demanded of leaders who dare enter 
the field of junior high camping. Highest health and sanita- 
tion requirements must be met by every camp site where 
the church dares to bring boys and girls. Careful planning 
must go into the program-provision, so that from dawn to 
dusk every event of the camper-day may be truly and 
worthily a junior high experience. Wherever a junior high 
camp is contemplated for coming years, a carefully planned 
system of leadership preparation should precede by at least 
one year and if possible two. Interested persons are urged 
to write their denominational boards for guidance materials 
for study in the specific field of camps for junior highs.? 
Likewise, there should be a thorough understanding of 
what a valid junior high camp program should be. This 
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analysis has to do, not with just any kind of church- 
centered summer program in the open, but with a new type 
of program which has been emerging rapidly in the past two 
of three years: (1) a program’that is built specifically on 
the junior high age level, with its primary objective being 
the personal enrichment of the individual boy and girl, 
and with the curriculum comprising, not classes, but all the 
interesting events of a camper-day; (2) a program that is 
truly a camping experience, and not, as Dr. Dimock has 
warned, a “Sunday school in the open” nor yet a copy of the 
well-known patterns of older youth conferences. 

Let a careful distinction be made, therefore, between the 
summer “conference” or “assembly” or “institute” type 
of program, which belongs definitely to older youth groups, 
and a valid junior high camping time. Although a number 
of such “conferences,” with regimentation of large num- 
bers and routinized schedules, still allow intermediates to 
attend, a gradual trend toward a graded summer program 
is becoming evidenced. Leaders who have attempted to “cut 
over” such “conference” pro- 
grams for the intermediates 
are giving testimony increas- 
ingly that experience proves 
that a vital intermediate pro- 
gram cannot be built in this 
way, and that introducing 
these younger boys and girls 
to the “conference” program 
not only tends to burn over 
the experience for them be- 
fore they are mature enough 
to gain, but also tends to cre- 
ate tensions, fatigue, and 
frustrations which become 
actually harmful to their 
growth. The challenge, then, 
is to provide a new and dif- 
ferent pattern for the junior 


high—one which will be as meaningful to him at his level 
of growth as is the “conference” as “assembly” or “insti- 
tute” type of program to his older brothers and sisters. 
What, then, ts a junior high camp? First, only junior 
high age young folk are brought together; age limitations 
are carefully set, for young folk of 12, 13, 14 show 
marked differences from those just younger or just older. 
Second, the camp family group never exceeds 100 includ- 
ing leadership; one counselor is provided for every 6 to 8 
boys or girls. Third, a junior high camp group camps, 
with all the thrilling connotations of that word. Fourth, 
a normal living schedule is allowed, with ten hours’ sleep 
each night and a rest period after lunch each day; enough 
free time is given for the camper’s own so that he may 
assimilate and think his “long, long thoughts.” Fifth, a true 
camping program recognizes the values in normal well- 
rounded days of living close to nature in friendly groups; 
and instead of superimposing formal classes or set periods 
of worship through the day, provides a stimulating atmos- 
phere of creativity where worship and communion, discov- 
ery and research are as natural parts of a camper’s living 
as are swimming and hiking. A true camp is a “laboratory 


*Tn this connection leaders of various agencies have advised the experi- 
mental use interdenominationally of the Camp Leader’s Manual. (Order, 
Board of Education, Methodist Church, 740 Rush Street, Chicago, 50¢. 
Charts, supplements, and additional bulletins also available.) 
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11:15 Swim and fun; swimming instruction 


of living.” This does not mean, however, the absence of 
any framework or planning. Indeed, more careful planning 
is needed than where a set program is neatly followed; 
leaders must be ready for emergent interests and must 
foresee ways of directing the amazing resourcefulness and 
energies of the boys and girls into channels of contribution 
to the group life. The following is a sample schedule for 
creative, democratic group living: 


7:00 Rising bell, after plenty of sleep to help you enjoy the 
day every day. 

7:25 Quiet time. At first, together on the Hill; later in the 
week, alone in your most favorite spot in the camp. 

7:45 Breakfast. 

8:30 Clean-up time. Make beds, put house in order for 
inspection by Camp Beautiful committee. 

8:45 Discovery trails. Finding out what you want to know 
about the wonder-trail you have chosen. 

9:25 Your own time. Look in your mailbox. 

9:35 Camp life committees. Each one will choose a com- 
mittee and will help to plan the camp activities such 
as: Camp Fire times; Worship; Fun; World 

Friendship; “March 
of Time” or News 
and Announcements; 
Camp Beautiful; 
Mealtime; Code for 
Good Living; etc. 

10:35 Assembly. Sharing 
from committees, gen- 
eral plans for day, 

learning new hymns 
and songs, time for 
questions and talking 
over, etc. 

11:15 Swim and fun. Reg- 
istered lifeguard on 
duty; swimming in- 
struction, 

12:15 Dinner. 

1:15 Horizontal period. 
Shoes off. This puts 
pep into you for the 
rest of the day. 

2:15 Recreation, hand- 
crafts, games, nature lore, camera craft, choir, choric 
speaking, and other guilds. 

4:15 Swim. Boating. 

5:15 Your own time. 

6:00 Supper. 

7:00 Evening time. Movies; barge ride; camp fire; world 
friendship banquet; star trail; etc. Every evening dif- 
ferent. 

9:00 “Day is done.” 


First, a valid camp must be always a healthful experience. 
In addition to the obvious safeguards, such factors as 
friendly atmosphere, normal unhurried tempo for activities, 
non-crowded living conditions, and respect for individual 
personalities all influence the well-being of these sensitive 
boys and girls. A variety of interesting “things to do” 
lends zest and makes for release, so that waking to every 
new day means thrilling to new adventures ahead. 

But what may be by far the most significant value of the 
camping experience to the boy or girl is the fact that camp 
sets around him a wholesome “laboratory of living.” In the 
little community of the camp, all the gives and takes of 
normal group living must be practiced; but what is more, 
they become identified with the ideal of being Christian 
as junior high age boys and girls. Principles discussed with 
counselors and in discovery groups can be practiced in the 
same environment amidst the same persons; thus there is 
no hiatus between learning and expression. 


A charting of the “groups” within a camp-community 
makes an interesting study: the cabin or home-group where 
the individual shares the most intimate fellowship; dis- 
covery or interest groups self-chosen; purpose-groups also 
self-chosen where the individual makes his contribution to 
the small group and each small group in turn makes a pur- 
poseful contribution to the ongoing camp program. Thus the 
very root-principles of democracy become the warp-and- 
woof of happy camp living. “Many other things a camp 
can do,” says Professor Jay B. Nash of Columbia Univer- 
sity, “but if it can light fires in the souls of children which 
will never go out, and if it can give them a taste of the 


The Annual Meeting of 


nye SEVENTEENTH annual meeting of the International 
Council of Religious Education was held in Chicago 
February 5-10. This was one of the most fruitful meetings 
of recent years and a number of actions of far-reaching 
significance were taken. To these meetings each year come 
the professionally employed workers in religious education 
in denominational boards, state and area councils, profes- 
sors in colleges, directors of religious education in local 
churches, a limited number of representative pastors, and 
some laymen. This year 947 such persons registered as of- 
ficial members of the Professional Advisory Sections. In 
addition there were in attendance approximately 200 stu- 
dents in religious education and 152 other visitors. 

In the Professional Advisory Sections, which met for the 
first three days, there were interchange of experiences and 
the discussion of trends in the various aspects of work. 
Among the special guest speakers in these sections were 
Dr. Kenneth Pope, in the Children’s Work and Young 
People’s Work Sections, Professor John T. Frederick, in 
the Editors’ Section, Professor David M. Trout in the 
Adult Work Section, and Professor Georgia Harkness in 
the Missionary Education and Pastors’ Sections. Frequent 
joint meetings of groups of sections considered matters of 
common interest, such as temperance education. The Di- 
rectors’ Section included as one of its commissions a Crea- 
tive Workshop which is described elsewhere in this issue. 
On each of the three days all of the Sections met together 
to hear addresses on trends affecting Christian education. 
These were given by Dr. O. E. Baker on “Population 
Trends and Christian Education”; Dr. Ernest W. Burgess 
on “The Modern Family”; and Dean Luther A. Weigle 
on “Public Education and Religious Education.” ‘These 
lectures will be summarized in articles appearing in the 
Journal. On Wednesday there was a luncheon on the Cru- 
sade for Christian Education, for some three hundred per- 
sons especially invited by Mr. Russell Colgate and Mr. J. 
L. Kraft. 

The Committee on Research, which presented its report 
with the aid of projected slides, described as one of its 
projects a current study of the ways in which local churches 
in three selected states are embodying in their programs 
the principles of Christian education adopted by the Inter- 
national Council. This study was found most illuminating 
and will be discussed later in this magazine. ‘The report of 
the Committee on Basic Philosophy and Policy was adopted. 
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joy of cooperative living in a democracy, it will have justi- 
fied its existence.’’* A far cry this‘from the domination-and- 
subjection patterns of the “Sons of the Wolf” and “Hitler’s 
Jugend!” Yet not a far step from the higher order of 
Christian brotherhood. For in a junior high camp, religion 
plays an integral, not a peripheral part ; the worship-feelings 
that spring naturally find individual and group expression 
all through the day. The church camp for junior high age 
boys and girls offers more than an experiment in democ- 
racy; it becomes a way of life, a potential unit of a King- 
dom of Love. 


“Quoted by permission, American Camping Magazine. 


the International Council 


This report will be available shortly in printed form under 
the title Christian Education Today. It is a document of 
fundamental importance to all wishing to understand and 
participate in denominational and interdenominational pro- 
grams of religious education. 

A committee which had studied the internal structure 
of the International Council made recommendations for 
the merger of the Educational Commission and the Ex- 
ecutive Committee into a single governing body to be 
called the International Council of Religious Education, 
to give general direction to the educational, business, and 
promotional~features of the program. This proposal was 
referred to the constituent agencies and will come up for 
final action next year. The same committee studied the 
relation of the Council to other national and international 
interdenominational agencies. The committee endorsed the 
increasing extent of functional cooperation between the na- 
tional agencies. It authorized a committee to continue the 
study. It provided for the appointment of representatives to 
a joint committee of national interdenominational agencies 
on relationships but expressed doubt regarding the desirabil- 
ity or practicability of union in a single corporate inter- 
denominational body at this time. A statement regarding this 
important matter will appear, it is expected, next month. 

Steps were taken for beginning a United Advance in 
Christian Education. This will be presented next month. 
The Crusade for Christian Education was approved; an 
official announcement appears on the inside front cover. 

The matter which created the most interest and discus- 
sion was the report of the Committee on Lesson Policy 
and Production. This report, which was adopted, provides 
for the development of three basic lesson outlines and the 
setting up of committees necessary for this work. One 
committee will work on International Graded Lessons, 
used by the bulk of the larger schools throughout the 
country; another on an International Resource Guide for 
churches wishing to do advanced work; and a third on 
International Uniform Bible Lessions for those. denomi- 
nations publishing uniform lessons either for the adult 
groups alone or for all age groups. A fuller statement will 
appear later. 

Miss Meredith Ward was elected to the staff as Business 
Assistant. Professor Paul H. Vieth continues as chairman 
of the Educational Commission and President Arlo A. 
Brown as chairman of the Executive Committee. 
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Catching the Conscience for Peace 


By Haroitp A. EnRENSPERGER* 


“The play’s the thing wherein I'll catch the conscience—’ 


OURNEY’S END, one of the best of the war plays, 
failed in revival this season in New York. Its failure 
at this time after its original phenomenal success fol- 

lowed by innumerable amateur performances and some 
twelve printings of the published play, was one of the 
strange happenings in the place of our theatre called 
Broadway. Dramatic critics sought to lay the blame for the 
failure on a certain strange unimportance the play seemed 
to have; or on a listlessness that haunted the performance 
and the play. The play, whatever its faults, has failed, and 
with its failure the hope of more peace plays in a season of 
war was doomed. But what seemed really to be the matter? 

First of all, our emotions have been shocked by the 
horrors and insanity of war. Pictures, descriptions and 
cartoons have borne in upon us the brutality and the in- 
humanity of war. Plays that picture this side of war 
cannot have the element of astonishment and surprise that 
we once felt in What Price Glory and similar plays that 
were honest and forthright pictures of the tragedy into 
which we felt sure the world would never again be thrown. 
We do not need horror now to convince us that war is 
evil. 

Then, too, what goes on in the trenches, while it needs 
to be told to those who sit in swivel chairs, may not edu- 
cate us for the mind of peace, and for the larger aspects of 
the questions which have to do with brotherhood and the 
will to love one’s neighbor as oneself. For the subject of 
peace as it is treated in drama cannot be confined merely 
to the problem of what happens when the holocaust has 
started. We must look back to the causes of war, to the 
elements in human nature that must come under the strictest 
Christian discipline if peace is ever to prevail. Still further 
back as far as social organization is concerned, we must 
seeks the causes for racial hatreds,*for the great social 
blocks that have impeded world brotherhood. These are the 
approaches that bring missionary and world fellowship 
materials into the treatment of peace. 


Two Types or PEAcE PLays 


The plays on peace, therefore, naturally fall into two 
categories. First, there are those on backgrounds which are 
generally classed as plays on missionary subjects, fellowship 
and racial problems. The best of the world brotherhood 
plays such as The Burning Altar, The Search, Peace Looked 
Down, A Little Leaven, and-To Be Dealt With Accora- 
ingly should find their way into the repertory of church 
drama groups. 

On the understanding of races, too, there are plays to 
come alive and remind us of our conceits and prejudices. 
Outpost, Room for a Flower, The Street of Ivory, Mud 
Walls, The Tail of the Dragon and Chinese Gold are the 
best of a rather large number of plays that are making 
so-called missionary plays somewhat more exciting than 
they used to be. 


* Director, Division of Plays and Pageants, Methodist Episcopal Church, 
Chicago, Illinois. 
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—SHAKESPEARE 


Plays that depict the tragedy of war or promote an atti- 
tude toward peace are growing in number. The playwriting 
contest of the Religious Drama Council of the Greater 
New York Federation of Churches has produced three 
plays for such a time as this. Early American is generic as 
far as most people in this country are concerned and it 
should have a wide public. Moonset goes into the problem 
from the point of view of the soldier in the trenches, while 
The Inevitable Hour treats the will for peace in the com- 
mon man and the effect of forces that lead mobs to change 
their minds, 

Three new peace plays which have just come from the 
press are included in a booklet called Three Plays on Peace. 
Family Plot shows what three generations of soldiers think 
of the idea of war. Tonight in Bethlehem gives a vivid 
picture of what is happening in Bethlehem today. Martyrs’ 
Return concerns itself with three first-century martyrs who 
return to earth to look into the causes and conditions for 
which they died. The play is interesting in its technique and 
very effective in the way in which it exposes the social evils 
that are still blocking the way to an abundant life for man. 

The Testing Hour needs to be done now more than ever. 
In this play, which is laid in the auditorium of any church, 
the attitude of the church and its members in the next 
war is driven home. The Great Choice and The Terrible 
Meek are already well known. C’est la Guerre, It Is Time 
and Twentieth Century Lullaby are among the other 
effective plays that churches should produce now. 


EDUCATING CHILDREN 


All of these plays are for young people and adults. For 
the younger children, peace plays such as these are not 
recommended. For the most part they are too starkly real- 
istic and their emotional content is definitely adult. The 
Friendly Kingdom, which appeared in this magazine for 
September, 1939, is lighter in vein, may be acted by children, 
and points out the absurdity of war for the solving of 
problems. Attitudes toward other races and people, ways of 
settling disputes and misunderstandings should all come 
into the story material that can be dramatized by the 
children themselves. The will to peace needs to be started 
early in life; it needs to be started in the total life of the 
child. If the teacher will use the creative dramatics method 
with her children, she will be able to guide them toward 
attitudes that will make for peace when they grow older. 

In these critical times, the church needs to be prophetic. 
But the time is short, and the process of education is long. 
Plays will appeal and impress. They are instruments of the 
moment waiting for the church to use them while the crisis 
is yet in Europe but the ways to its permanent solution in 
every person and every group that calls itself Christian. 


List oF PLays 


These plays may be ordered through your denominational 
book store. Your minister can give you the address of your 
closest branch. 

(Continued on page 36) 
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White House Conference on Children 


By Mary ALicE JoNEs 


HE WHITE HOUSE Conference on Children 

in a Democracy, which met in Washington, D.C., 

January 18-20, 1940, was far from “just another 
conference.”’ It was an unusual meeting in many respects. 
In the line of, succession of four White House Conferences 
on Children called at intervals of approximately ten years 
since 1909, this was the first such conference to deal spe- 
cifically with religion in the life of the child. 

Instead of attempting elaborate new studies of the con- 
ditions of children, this conference set itself the task of 
bringing together the findings of studies already made, 
organizing them, interpreting them, relating them one to 
another, and making them widely known. 

Representatives of an unusually large number of organi- 
zations participated in the meeting, including trade unions, 
religious organizations, the women’s clubs, the Association 
of University’ Women, the American Legion and so on. 

The conference was marked by a minimum of govern- 
ment control and a maximum of voluntary citizen control. 
The major fund for the conference was provided by a 
private foundation rather than by a governmental appropria- 
tion. 

It was not a large conference as great gatherings go. 
There were approximately five hundred members, each of 
whom was invited because of competence in some specific 
field. In addition there was a small number of guests 
representing various organizations and interests in the field 
of child welfare. The conference was essentially a working 
body, not an opportunity for “speech making.” The pre- 
liminary work was undertaken over a year ago when groups 
were set up to explore the needs and plan the conference. 
For this meeting, therefore, there were available prelimin- 
ary reports which represented months of careful work by 
eroups of persons representing all phases of child welfare. 
These reports covered the following eleven areas: 

The Family as the Threshold of Democracy 

Economic Resources of Families and Communities 

Housing the Family 

Economic Aid to Families 

Social Services for Children 

Children in Minority Groups 

Religion and Children in a Democracy 

Health and Medical Care for Children 

Education Through the School 


Leisure-Time Activities 


Child Labor and Youth Employment 


Participation in such a conference is a stimulating exper- 
ence. As President Roosevelt said on the night of the 
White House reception, each of us has a tendency to center 
our thinking about child welfare into rather a narrow range 
representing our specific concern. Such a conference as the 
White House Conference on Children in a Democracy 
helps all persons interested in any phase of child welfare 
to take his eyes for the moment off his specific responsibility 
and enables him to see the total needs of the child. 

To persons interested primarily in religious education 
of children, it was revealing to hear the reports of workers 
in the field of health and medical care, in the field of labor 


organizations, in the field of economic research, in the 
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field of relief and so on. At the same time, for workers 
in the field of religious education to have the opportunity 
to bring to the attention of workers in all other fields, the 
indispensable place of religion in the life of children in a 
democracy, was thrilling and challenging. The recom- 
mendations of this section were dealt with in an editorial 
in the March issue of the Journal. 

It is encouraging to know that in the group on Religion 
and Children in a Democracy, Jews, Cathclics, and Protes- 
tants, representatives of the three great faiths in America, 
meeting as a part of a total conference on Children in a 
Democracy, were able to work out a basic statement to 
which they cordially agreed. They were able, too, in 
friendly conference, to discuss some of the problems in- 
volved as they touch the specific interests of each of these 
faiths. It is encouraging, further, to know that this report 
on Religion and Children in a Democracy was freely dis- 
cussed and adopted without dissent by the conference as a 
whole. 

What will be the influence of this Conference on Chil- 
dren in a Democracy upon the lives of the children of our 
country? The answer will depend upon the attitude of the 
citizens of the nation. The reports are significant. They 
call attention to needs of children which must be met if 
the democratic way of life is to prevail. These needs can be 
met only though the cordial cooperation of the citizens of 
all our communities. Surely, the men and women of the 
Christian churches of our land are to be depended upon to 
be in the forefront of those who pledge such cooperation. 
Both professional and lay workers in the churches will, 
without doubt, be called upon to support the efforts for 
better housing, better medical care, better schools, better 
recreational facilities, more financial security for the family, 
fairer treatment of minority groups, which the reports of 
the White House Conference say are essential to the wel- 
fare of our nation’s children. And their response will go 
a long way toward increasing the interest of workers in 
other fields in the meaning and value of religion in life. 

And what of the efforts to reach a large number of 
children with help specifically in the field of religion? A 
beginning has been made in an approach to the problem on 
a wide front. Nothing less than all the children of the 
nation are included in all the reports of the conference. 
In the field of religion, obviously no one church, denomina- 
tion, or faith can reach and care for all the children of 
the nation now in need of religious nurture. Interfaith co- 
operation is needed. Patience, tolerance, and understand- 
ing are essential in moving forward. Ministers, teachers and 
parents within the Protestant groups, must make an un- 
usual effort really to understand and to appreciate the 
points of view, the convictions, and the traditions of re- 
ligious groups other than their own. Then they can help 
create an atmosphere in which their children can experience 
a genuine sense of brotherhood with persons of all creeds. 
And they can cooperate in extending to all those children 
without the influence of any religious organization, oppor- 
tunities for fellowship in the worship of God and in carry- 
ing out his purposes. 


International Journal of Religious Education 


The Local Church 
and the Weekday 
Church School 


By FLorence Marrtin* 


OES the weekday church school help the work of 
the local church? In some communities the week- 
day church schools are criticized as having little 

connection with the local church. Any separation between 
these two, however, is more apparent than real. 


EarLy WEEKDAY SCHOOLS 


From the beginning of the movement, the weekday 
church school has tried to help the local church in its pro- 
gram. Theological and doctrinal questions arising in week- 
day classes were referred to local ministers and church 
school teachers. Some schools even had a Decision Day in 
the upper grades and the cards were given to the pastors 
of the churches preferred by the pupils. In those days 
there were church attendance campaigns. Weekday church 
school pupils were not just to attend a morning church 
service but were to be ready to describe the most beautiful 
thing they saw or heard, and to tell at least one fine thing 
the minister said. The Sunday morning service was dis- 
cussed and guidance given in understanding it. During 
these campaigns, which ran for several months at a time, 
the pastors and church leaders were asked to help, by using 
in the church service some of the hymns learned in the 
weekday church and by greeting the children as they would 
other worshippers. Units on the church and on worship 
were taught in the weekday school and the classes study- 
ing these subjects made tours through the church build- 
ings, guided by ministers and directors who explained the 
architecture and symbolism and often led them in a wor- 
ship experience in the sanctuary with the organist’s assist- 
ance. 

Since the very beginning of the weekday church school 
efforts have been made to reach the children who did not 
go to church and to help them find a church home. Some 
systems had a school visitor who made many home con- 
tacts and often helped to relate an unchurched family to 
a church or to settle family problems and church differ- 
ences with the help of ministers and church leaders. In 
the classes themselves some of the problems of these chil- 
dren cropped up. “How do you get started to a Sunday 
school anyway?” they would ask. “What do you do at a 
church to start?’ “What door do you use—churches have 
so many doors?” The help of classmates in meeting the 
new children at the church or stopping by for them was 
encouraged. 

The weekday school has tried to help the local church 
and church families Christianize holidays observances and 
church festival celebrations. They have sent booklets of 
suggestions to the homes at the festival seasons. Worship 
experiences have always played an important part in the 


* Director of Weekday Church Schools, Sunday School Council of Re- 
ligious Education in Montgomery County, Dayton, Ohio. 
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C. W. Germann 
W orship is important in the weekday program. 


weekday program, and in these the best church music and 
art have been used. The learnings in the church school 
have been used to enrich the weekday classes and to cor- 
relate the work of the two. 


BENEFITS TO SUNDAY SCHOOLS 


Today the weekday church school program is doing even 
more than before to make a difference in the local church. 
The unreached are still being related to some church; units 
on the church and on worship are taught; there are visit- 
ing days when the parents and the church school leaders 
are invited to the weekday classes. Besides this, with the 
spread of weekday schools and the years of experience which 
they have accumulated, additional benefits of a broader 
type are evident. 

Church children receive many more hours of Christian 
education during the year than the church could provide 
without the help of the weekday school. In some cases, 
too, the standards of the Sunday church school have been 
raised to correspond with the better leadership and equip- 
ment in the weekday schools. The older students and the 
graduates of the weekday classes come into places of lead- 
ership in the local church school as superintendents, as 
teachers and leaders of youth organizations, and serve ef- 
fectively because of their recent experience in the school. 
The pupils who attend the weekday classes seem to be 
more interested in the Sunday school than those who do 
not attend, participate in the work and respond to it more 
freely. Since the local church program is largely limited 
to studying, often the only real experiences in religious 
living which the children have under guidance are those 
in the weekday school, where they have an opportunity 
to plan, carry out, and evaluate such experiences. In par- 
ticular, the weekday school pupils share their education 
in religion with children of other denominations, other 
faiths, and sometimes other races, an experience they could 
not receive in a local church. These benefits to the Sunday 
program are borne out by the following statements, the 
first made by a county children’s division chairman, who 
is also superintendent of a junior department: 

“The child attending the weekday church school usually 
grasps the desired objectives of the local church school 
curriculum quicker than those do who have never attended 
such classes. They understand and know better how to 
carry out expressional activities and experiences. And they 
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also seem to have more appreciation of and a closer feel- 
ing toward the church itself.” 

A general church school superintendent supports this 
opinion. He says, “Those pupils who have had regular 
‘and well planned weekday training form a very depend- 
-able‘group for leadership and example in children’s activi- 
, ties in the church and its school. I have had teachers from 
other churches as well as mine comment on this.” 


BENEFITS TO [EACHERS 


The staffs of the weekday church schools often serve as 
valuable teachers and supervisors in the leadership educa- 
tion program for the Sunday school and the vacation 
church school. They teach classes in community training 
schools and in laboratory schools as well as in local churches. 
They give many types of service requested by the local 
church, from help in a morning worship program to sery- 
ing at a Retreat where a year’s program is being planned. 
They supervise apprentices in local churches, and help to 
lift the standard of teaching there. For example, one week- 
day leader has been able, after five or six years of service 
in one local church, to raise the level of the educational 
program of a large church school even though she served 
as a guide in only one department. In one community the 
weekday staff serve as leaders of a monthly Sunday church 
school workers’ study club. They are consulted indi- 
vidually by church school workers, lend them materials, 
and order supplies for them. The standards of the vacation 
church schools in one community have been radically im- 
proved due to the guidance of the weekday staff through 
a workers’ institute, a training school, individual confer- 
ences, local church meetings, and a good Council library 


in this field. 
BENEFITS TO THE CHURCH 


“The church at work during the week’ is a good de- 
scription of many weekday church schools. These relate 
the church to the public school and often correlate and 
coordinate the efforts of these two agencies. The week- 
day school helps the church to teach religion as one of 
the experiences of the neighborhood group. It offers an 
opportunity for the local church to include the community 
and the unreached in its program. And the calls made on 
the homes by the teachers sometimes reveal problems which 
might not otherwise be brought to the attention of the 
church. The staff members also give guidance to church 
parents through parent study groups as well as by the 
other means already mentioned. 

Since the weekday church schools represent a program 
of inter-church cooperation, they serve as-a medium for 
the churches to act together in a community problem or 
crisis. For example, when the public schools of one city 
had to close because of a shortage of funds, it was the 
weekday school that brought the churches to action. 
Through this agency the churches offered their buildings 
and money, and helped to rally over fifty volunteer trained 
leaders to work with the weekday staff in opening winter 
vacation schools. 

There are also a number of examples where the week- 
day school has developed a coordinating council in a dis- 
trict and helped the church or churches to work with other 
character building agencies in solving community prob- 
lems. Frequently the weekday church school has a com- 

(Continued on page 36) 
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Where Are the Facts? 


S OURCES giving various points of view on public issues. 


BUSINESS 


Bibliography of Economic and Social Study Material, 
National Association of Manufacturers, 14 West 49th 
Street, New York, N.Y. Pamphlet material, much of it free, 
dealing with business issues from the viewpoint of the As- 
sociation. 

Ward, Louis B., Business Is Business, 708 Fisher Build- 
ing, Detroit, Mich. A plea forsa free trade as a solution to 
international problems. 

Can Business and Government Work Together Today? 
America’s Town Meeting of the Air Bulletin, December 
II, 1939. Columbia University Press, 10 cents. 

Does Distribution Cost Too Much? The Twentieth 
Century Fund, 330 West 42nd Street, New York, N.Y. 
1940. $3.50. A survey of the costs involved in the flow of 
goods in the United States and a program for increased ef- 
ficiency. 

Public Affairs Pamphlets, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New 

York, NeYe: 

Debts—Good Or Bad? No. 36. By Maxwell S. 
Stewart, 1939, price 10 cents. 

State Trade Walls, No. 37. By F. Eugene Melder, 
1939, price IO cents. 

Loan Sharks and Their Victims, No. 39. By William 
Trufant Foster, 1940, price 10 cents. 

Chain Stores—Pro and Con, No. 40. 1940, 10 cents. 

Railroads in Crisis, Labor Research Association, Inter- 
national Publishers, 381 Fourth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 
1939, price 10 cents. A program for re-employment, re- 
habilitation, and ownership. 


HousiInc 


New Homes for Old, The Foreign Policy Association, 
8 West 4oth Street, New York, N.Y. 1940, price 25 cents. 
A student of public housing in Europe and America, pro- 
fusely illustrated, indicating that America is retarded in its 
housing development. 

What the Housing Act Can Do for Your City, United 
States Housing Authority, Washington, D.C., Government 
Printing Office, 1938. 

Problems of Public Housing, Public Affairs Committee, 
New York, N.Y., 1940, price 10 cents. 


WoMeEN IN INDUSTRY 


Standards for Employment of Women in Industry, Bulle- 
tin No. 173. Superintendent of Documents, Washington, 
D.C., 1939, price 5 cents. 

The Woman Worker, bi-monthly publication, Wom- 
en’s Bureau, United States Department of Labor. Super- 
intendent of Documents, Washington, D.C., 5 cents a copy, 
25 cents a year. 

The Woman Wage Earner—Her Situation Today, Bul- 
letin 172. Superintendent of Documents, Washington, D.C., 
price IO cents. 

Woman Workers and Family Support and Women in 
Industry, Monthly Labor Review, January 1940. United 
States Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
Washington, D.C., price 30 cents. 
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Adult Conferences Span the Continent 


OME IF YOU DARE”— 


the first international conference in 1936. Those 
who have “dared,” representing many Christian agencies, 
have developed this vital program through which courageous 
Christian men and women may confront the troubled world 
of our day with the challenge of Christ. “Come if you 
dare”’ to one of these regional conferences, and become a part 
of this growing movement. 


Purpose 


1. To enable adult 
workers to understand 
and appropriate for 
their own use the pur- 
poses, resources, and 
program of the United 
Christian Adult Move- 


ment. 


Dione plan the 
means and activities for 
strengthening and en- 
riching adult work 
throughout the region 
through these new pro- 
gram resources. 


3. To inspire and 
spiritually enrich the 
conference members for 
their task through high 
experiences of worship, 
Bible interpretation, 
and fellowship. 


Who should attend? 


1. Chairmen and 
members of adult work 
committees in denomi- 
national or council dis- 
tricts or areas, or per- 
sons who may serve on 
such committees. 


2. Officers and com- 
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mittee members of men’s or women’s organizations in church, 
“Come if you dare” was the challenging call to community, or area. 


denominational agencies. 


3. Pastors and lay men or women working in the local 
church who want help in improving their work through the 
resources of the United Christian Adult Movement. 


4. Staff members and representatives of national inter- 


5. Executives and field secretaries or directors of de- 


nominational agencies whose work affects adults. 


CONFERENCES, LOCATIONS, AND DirREcToRS 


Paciric NortHwest, Pacific University, Forest 
Grove, Ore. 
Director, Gertrude L. Apel, 314 Marion Bldg., 
Seattle, Wash. : 
PaciFic SouTHWEST, Idylwild Pines Camp. 
Director, U. §. Mitchell, 129 W. 2nd St., Los An- 
geles, or 228 McAllister St., San Francisco, Calif. 
WESTERN Great LAKES, Oakwood Park (Lake Wa- 
wassee), Ind. 
Director, J. Burt Bouwman, 112 E. Allegan, Lans- 
ing, Mich. 
Mip-Artiantic, Massanetta Springs, Va. 
Director, Harry C. Munro, 203 N. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 
NorTHEASTERN, Northfield, Mass. 
Director, John L. Lobingier, 14 Beacon St., Boston, 
Mass. 
Rocky Mountain, Geneva Glen Camp, Indian Hill, 
Colo. 
Director, E. P. Westphal, Witherspoon Bldg., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Upper Mississippi, Frontenac, Minn. 
Director, William J. Bell, 1040 Plymouth Bldg., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Nova Scotia, with Cooperative Seminar, Francis 
Xavier University. 
Director, Benson Y. Landis, 297 4th Ave., New 
York City. 
Ozarks, Assembly Hill, Hollister, Mo. 
Director, Wilbur C. Parry, 2700 Pine St., St. Louis, 
Mo. 
EASTERN GREAT LAKES, Dunkirk, N.Y. 
Director, Oliver B. Gordon, 1010 Temple Bldg., 
Rochester, N.Y. 


Lake GENEVA, 1939 


The Vesper Meditations 
by Kirby Page (at left) on 
“The Law of the Harvest’ 
and the daily lectures by Pro- 
fessor W. C. Bower (at 
right) on “The Living Bible” 
will long be remembered by 
the 1939 U.C.A.M. commis- 


sioners. 


W hat is the program 
like? 


The forenoon pro- 
gram each day will ori- 
ent the conference mem- 
bers to one of the seven 
program areas of study, 
worship, and action of 
the United Christian 
Adult Movement. The 
afternoon session will 
deal with ways of im- 
proving and promoting 
adult work in the field 
and the local church. 
Two series of lectures, 
recreation, and evening 
programs planned from 
day to day complete the 
program. Much use will 
be made of small discus- 
sion groups. The pro- 
gram is flexible, resem- 
bling a series of com- 
mittee meetings more 
than a convention or 
training school. 

For further informa- 
tion write to your state 
council or denomina- 
tional secretary or to 
Harry C. Munro, 203 
North Wabash Avenue, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


We Could Try That! 


Would you like to bring some of your church 
school problems to a “clinic” where they would 
receive careful analysis and suggestions for solu- 
tion? Why not let this page be your “clinic”? Or 
perhaps you have some plan which has worked 
well to pass on to others. Use this page to do it. 


Candid Camera Goes to V.C.S. 


A photographer and his camera went a-visiting in some 
of our vacation schools. Like a candid camera fan, he caught 
many pictures when his subjects were unaware of his pres- 
ence. These unposed pictures revealed children whole 
heartedly engaged in their usual vacation church school 
activities—singing, playing out of doors, painting, dram- 
atizing, posing a picture, worshipping, or setting out on 
an excursion. Each picture lives and breathes with child 
activity and delights because of its complete naturalness. 

A series of such pictures—about a dozen in number— 
were made into stereopticon slides which are helping to 
“tell the world”—at least one corner of it—the what, why, 
how, where, when, and who behind the vacation church 
school. In just one season these slides have had a varied 
career and their days of usefulness have only begun. To 
tell the story briefly, we may say that they have helped: 

1. To tell boys and girls in Sunday schools, weekday 
schools, settlements, and clubs, about the vacation church 
school and make them say: “I want to go to that kind of 
a school. When does it begin? Where can I sign up?” 

2. To give busy mothers a bird’s-eye view of the vaca- 
tion church school program—a close up which is just next 
best to an actual visit to the school itself. This helps them 
to realize the importance of what happens there and to see 
that their children attend regularly and arrive on time each 
day. Parental cooperation grows apace as these slides are 
shown to mothers’ clubs. 

3. To enlist the support of women’s societies, men’s 
clubs, and church officers in order that these people may 
give intelligently to the vacation church school cause. 
Through the slides, it becomes more than just another 
worthy movement; it becomes a real opportunity to pro- 
mote Christian education of boys and girls during the 
summer months. And then the checks come in! 

4. To secure the loyalty of an entire church or an inter- 
church congregation. Sunday evening or mid week show- 
ings of the slides have helped to create a mass enthusiasm 
for the local church or neighborhood vacation church school. 

5. To train vacation church school workers by giving 
them a vivid picture of what makes the wheels go round 
in a school. Pictures of special helpfulness included those 
which featured attractive arrangements of classrooms— 
even the most unpromising basement corners and store 
fronts. Browsing tables, worship centers, and planned work 
corners sprang up in our schools after teachers had caught 
the idea of “a room that teaches.’”’ As new and inexperi- 
enced workers looked at the stereopticon pictures “the 
activity curriculum” became a living reality instead of 
just some more educational jargon to be remembered on 
examination day. These leaders wanted to linger over the 
pictures which showed boys and girls in action: singing, 
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playing games, doing research work, dramatizing stories, 
worshipping, and making things. As they looked they were 
able to plot out their own programs in terms of “what the 
children may do.’ That was a new idea in some instances. 
Teaching methods, such as story telling, picture study, and 
memorization, all took on fresh interest as the prospective 
teachers caught glimpses of other workers employing these 
methods in settings not unlike their own. New materials 
for teaching were suggested-by the slides. Brown wrapping 
paper, empty boxes, maps, and charts found their place 
into many a vacation church school, largely because the 
teachers had caught a new vision of the educational possi- 
bilities in such every day commodities. 

Our initial adventure in showing vacation church schools 
in action was so exciting that we plan to add new pictures 
each year and keep the story as up to date as the calendar. 


—Mary Estuer Reese, Director of Christian Edu- 
cation, Brooklyn Church and Mission .Federation. 


Rural County School in Christian Living 


Antrim County, Michigan, is a distinctly rural county 
with a total population under twelve thousand. Yet its an- 
nual School in Christian Living is a real success as re- 
ported by Mr. J. M. DeVinney. He attributes much of 
the success to the director who is Mrs. John Rodger, the 
wife of a prominent physician at the county seat, Bellaire, 
Michigan. 

The courses offered are: 


1. The Life and Teachings of Jesus. 

2. Preparing for Christian Home Life. 

3. How Can Our Sunday School Go Forward? 
4. Christians in the World Today. 


Each group is provided with a teacher and a resource 
leader. These include ministers, a physician, a high school 
history teacher, and others, all residents. Each group outlines 
its own work, follows the discussion and investigation 
method, and works democratically. 

The school meets at the county seat the first Monday 
night of each month, October to April. The program in- 
cludes a class session, a worship period, and a fellowship and 
light refreshment period. It is based on a former leadership 
training school, but the broader interests of the present 
courses enlist a much larger number. 

What is the formula for such a school? Mr. DeVinney 
presents it very graphically under the heading of “church- 
ometry”: 


Theorem 1. Schools in Christian Living are feasible 
in rural counties. 
Given: The Need 
Solution: Need + leaders + interested adults X cars 


5or6 
+ gas + time = School in Christian Living. 


Q. E. D. 


Just as simple as that! 
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Wisdom and Vision 
For Ministers, Teachers, and Worship Committees 


How to Use These Sources 


. Read them all each month. 

2. Ask where each selection would fit some work 

you are to do. 

3. Clip and file them topically, if such is your 

system. 
(Subscribe for a second copy if you keep a file 
of the Journal.) 

4. Circulate these among your teachers if you are 
a superintendent and they do not have copies 
of their own. 

. See how these can be used in your lessons for 
next Sunday—or later. 

6. ved this material in your sermon, address or 

talk. 

7. Write for permission to copyright owners be- 

fore printing in your church bulletin or else- 

where. 
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The Field Song 


Sing for the wide, wide fields. 
Sing for the wide, wide sky. 

Sing for the good, glad earth, 
For the sun on hill tops high. 
Sing for the comrade true, 

Sing for the friendship sweet. 

Sing as together we swing alone 
With the turf beneath our feet. 

—4-H Club Song Book 


C7 Oo™~_ 
The Plant Man+ 


THE PLANT MAN was very busy. He 
stood in the little mountain stream and 
lifted the stones one after another, 
scraped them with a fine knife, put the 
scrapings into the bag slung over his 
shoulder, and whistled through his teeth. 
And then he realized he was being spoken 
to. 
“Hil” said a voice. “Hi, sefior!” 

He looked up. A small boy in a khaki 
suit stood looking at him, an ordinary 
small boy with a pad under one arm 
and a baby under the other. 

“Well?” he asked, looking at the baby. 

“Tell me something, sefior,”’ said the 
small boy. “Are you a Christian?” 

The plant man was so amazed that he 
almost dropped the stone he was holding. 

“Are you?” insisted the boy. 

“Why, I suppose so—yes.” 

“Very good, sefior. I will leave the baby 
here.” And with that the baby was 
dumped on the ground and the plant man 
was left staring after the boy. The baby 
looked placidly around, murmured some- 
thing to himself, and kicked his feet 
aimlessly. 

“Hey!” called the plant man. “Hey!” 
he called, wading out of the stream and 
toward the path down which the boy had 
disappeared. “Hey! You can’t do this.” 

But the boy was already nearly out of 
sight. “I’ll be back later,” he called. 
“Good-by!” And he had gone around the 
bend of the path. 

1From Sugar Is Sweet, by Dorothy F. McCon- 


nell and Margaret E. Forsyth. Friendship Press. 
Used by permission, 
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“Well, of all things!” said the plant 
man, and absent-mindedly scratched his 
head with his knife. 

The baby seemed contented. The plant 
man could not waste his time running 
after the boy, so he shrugged his should- 
ers and went back to his stream. But all 
did not go well on the bank. The baby 
let out such a scream that even the 
botanist could not stand it. 

“Maybe he’s hungry,” said the plant 
man, and climbed the little bank. There 
beside the baby were two small plump 
bananas. What did one feed to Porto 
Rican babies? He searched through his 
kit and came on his canned milk. 

Spoonful by spoonful he fed the baby 
until it was drowsy and contented and 
smiling again. It was not until the sun 
had swung well on its way toward after- 
noon that the boy came back. 

“Hi!” he called. “Sefior, here I am.” 

“Well, I should hope so!” said the 
plant man. “You young rascal, what did 
you mean by leaving that baby here? 
Don’t you know I have work to do?” 

“Sefior says he is Christian,” the boy 
shrugged his shoulders. “I have no one 
to leave baby with. Teacher won't let 
him come to school. Christians help each 
other, so you help me. Now I help you. 
Here, Paulo,” he said to the baby, “eat 
this.” With a small hand he stripped the 
skin off a banana. 

“Oh, no you don’t!” cried the plant 
man. “Babies don’t eat bananas. Babies 
eat milk.” 

“Si, sefior,” said the boy politely. “But 
I have no milk. Therefore the baby eats 
bananas.” 

“Oh, dear, oh, dear!” thought the plant 
man. “I can’t let the baby eat nothing but 
bananas. Look here,” he said to the boy. 
“Have you no one to look after the baby 
but yourself? Where’s your mother?” 

“My mother, sefior, has gone to God.” 

“For that I am very sorry,” said the 
plant man. He laid his hand on the boy’s 
shoulder. “But I fear the baby also will 
go to God if we don’t take care that he 
receives proper food. Do you know where 
the mission hospital is?” 

“Si, sefior.” 

“Pick up your baby. We are going 
there.” With a sigh the plant man put his 
things away and followed the boy down 
the path and up the path that led to the 
mission hospital. 

“Well!” cried the doctor, looking out 
the door and seeing the plant man. “It is 
the great scientist MacGill. What do you 
suppose is wrong?” 

“Who are the children with him?” 
asked the nurse. 

The plant man came in through the 
little door. “You are the doctor?” he 
asked. “I have a baby here that has no 
one to take care of him except his young 
brother, who appears to put a great deal 
of trust in God. I thought that after all 


we had better bring him to the mission.” 

“T did not know, professor,” said the 
doctor, “that you were interested in the 
natives.” 

“T did not know it, either,” replied the 
plant man. “But this young gentleman 
here assumes that if one owns to Chris- 
tianity one practices it. Christians, he tells 
me, help each other.” 

“T see,” said the doctor, still somewhat 
bewildered. 

Almost at once the plant man had to be 
leaving. Tomorrow he would work in his 
stream in peace. But as he left he called 
over his shoulder—‘If you need any help 
in your laboratory, doctor, I’m not so 
bad at that sort of thing. I'll be down 
the stream—the boy knows where.” 

“He is a generous man,” said the 
doctor. “To think of his stopping his 
work to look after that baby—the great 
Professor MacGill!” 

“Why shouldn’t he?” asked the small 
boy. , He said himself he was a Chris- 
tian. 


<_706~/ 


My Father’s World—and Mine 


My Father’s world—and yet 
For me he leaves stirring, mighty 
tasks; 
And bids me share with him 
In building love and truth and joy 
To make his dream come true. 


My Father’s world—and yet 
On me waits part of all the beauty, 
love, 
And tenderness the world 
Might use in building other powers 
To make his dream come true. 


My Father’s world—and yet 
Not his until each willing child of 
his, 
For him and for his dream, 
Gives love and toil and sacrifice 
To make his dreams come true. 


(Author and Source Unknown) 
C_7oo™ 


Worship 


He who can lift his eyes unto the hills 
And stand subdued before their majesty, 
Who finds upon the humblest flower 
The hallmark of sublimity, 
Who, silent, bows before the immensity 
Of the tumultuous sea; 
He who, like Christ, can find in erring 
man 
A saving leaven of divinity, 
Who stays a stumbling brother pity- 
ingly— 
That man, I say, 
Doth truly pray. 
—Una W. Harsen 
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The Unbroken Line 
Al Pageant for Children's Day 


By the Staff of the Union Congregational Church School, Upper Montclair, New Jersey 


HIS PLAY is designed to utilize the 
Ape materials used in a year’s 
work in a church school, and to bring 
out for pupils and parents alike the pur- 
pose of the curriculum and related activi- 
ties in religious education. 


Setting 


The settings for this play are easily 
adapted to the ordinary Protestant church 
where there is a fairly broad pulpit plat- 
form with removable pulpit, or where 
there is a chancel arrangement which 
affords a similar central space. 

The only properties needed are: a sofa 
or minister’s bench, a small table with a 
telephone, chair, the Book, and several 
chairs for the boys in the second scene. 

At one side is placed a huge Book, 
with the words “Holy Bible” on the 
cover. This is large enough for children 
to stand upright in it. It may be made 
of light wood frame work, six feet by 
seven feet, and covered with black cheese 
cloth. The cover must be hinged to open 
and shut as the pictures come and go. The 
Book should stand against an exit through 
which the actors come and go when the 
cover is closed. The framework of the 
back leaf is hung with light-colored cur- 
tains which serve as a back drop. An ex- 
tra out-door scene, a flat of blue sky and 
green hills, may be used for some of the 
scenes, 

There should be rather bright lighting 
inside the book to bring out the tableaux. 
One or two spots to pick up the char- 
acters in the living room, during the first 
and third scenes, will help interest. 

The stage is set largely by the use of 
imagination guided by a STAGE MANAGER, 
as in the case of Thornton Wilder’s Our 
Town. This Stace MANAGER comes on 
very informally, placing a table and 
chairs and talking easily as he does so. 
Later he rearranges the stage for the 
second and third scenes, and opens and 
shuts the Bible as the pictures are called 
for. 


Cast 


NarraTors—As many as seven may be 
used if desired, selecting boys and girls 
of high school grades who can read 
clearly. They may or may not be con- 
cealed. They must rehearse carefully 
with the tableaux to get the timing 
accurate. 


THE COMMANDING Voice is from a hid- 
den person. A public address system 
may be used to get the desired volume. 
This Voice sets the theme and points 
the significance of each tableau. 


Mr. and Mrs. G ANnp Junior. This 
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should be a real family which can re- 
hearse at home and catch the spirit 
and purpose of their parts. Their own 
names may be used. 


STacE Mawnacer dressed in overalls and 
wearing a cap. He is informal-in his 
attitude, but does not attract attention 
to himself when he is not speaking. 


‘TEACHER AND Ciass oF Boys. There are 
eight boys in the class. If possible this 
is a real class with its regular teacher, 
but for purposes of the play a better 
actress may be substituted, if necessary, 
for the usual teacher. Her own name 
may be used. 


CHARACTERS IN TABLEAUX, as indicated 
below. 


Tableaux 


The tableaux are worked out in vari- 
ous classes, each taking one or a group, 
rehearsing and preparing separately. The 
costuming can be arranged by a parents’ 
committee. Six coaches, each in charge 
of one or a group of the tableaux were 
used when this pageant was presented, 
but this can be adapted to local situations. 


Tableau 1—First Joseph Tableau 

Seven Boys are needed. The STAGE 
MANAGER opens the cover at the begin- 
ning of the NarratTor’s reading of the 
Joseph story, and reveals JosEPH in his 
coat of many colors, sitting on a grassy 
slope (which has been built up from a 
large orange crate and covered with 
green matting). His BroTHERSs sit in a 
group, listening in a rather indifferent 
attitude, to Joseph’s narration of his 
dream.! JosEPH poses as if telling an 
exciting story. After this scene is held for 
a moment, and at the word “some evil 
beast hath devoured him,” the Srace 
MAnacer closes the cover of the Bible. 


Tableau 2—Second Joseph Tableau 

While the TEAcHER and her Crass 
continue their discussion, there is a shift 
of figures and a change of scenery, against 
the drapes used as a backdrop in the 
Book, to suggest Egypt. At the beginning 
of the narrative, “Now there was a 
famine” the Book opens. A second, older 
JOSEPH is used, dressed in Egyptian style. 
When the Book is opened again the 
BroTHERS are making obeisance to the 
ruler JosEPH, while two EcypTiaAn 
SLAVES stand behind him with large fans. 
At the end of the narration, the cover is 
again closed. 


+The Tissot picture No. 27 may be used as a 
model. Order from the New York Sunday School 
Commission, Inc., 416 Lafayette St., New York 
City. 


Tableau 3—Ruth 


Three Girts, representing Ruth, 
Orpah, and Naomi, are required. They 
may pose as in the picture by Philip H. 
Calderon_printed herewith. 


Tableau 4—Samuel 

A primary Girt may be used for this 
tableau, posing as in the familiar picture 
by Sir Joshua Reynolds?—Samuel kneel- 
ing, with hands clasped before him. 


Tableau 5—First David Tableau 

Two Boys are needed. Davin is play- 
ing on his harp, before K1nc SAUL, who 
has his head bowed, listening.? 


Tableau 6—Second David Tableau 


SAUL threatens Davin with his spear. 
Davw crouches back, ready to escape.* 


Tableau 7—Third David Tableau 


Davi, alone, mourns Saul and Jona- 
than while Narrator reads the lamenta- 
tion. 


Tableau 8—The Good Samaritan 

Four Boys are needed. The Goop 
SAMARITAN is bending over the WOUNDED 
MAN, while the Priest and the LevirE 
are walking off in the distance. 


Tableau 9—First Dr. Walter Reed Tableau 

Three Boys are needed. The Book is 
opened at the first words of the Narrator 
to show Dr. Lazear and Dr. Carron 
standing by a laboratory table to receive 
an injection from Dr. Reep. At the words 
“experiment on themselves” the cover is 
closed. 


Tableau 10—Second Dr. 
Tableau 
Dr. REED and two Boys dressed as 
soldiers are needed. At the words “Then 
two young men,” the Book is opened and 
TWO SOLDIERS stand before Dr. ReExEp, 
whose hand is at salute. 


Walter Reed 


Since the Srac—E Manacer takes charge 
of opening and closing the cover of the 
Bible, he should be provided with a 
marked copy of the manuscript which 
gives his cues in the NARRATOR’S part. 
A quick and quiet change of scene must 
take place when the Book is closed. The 
children must hold their places quietly 
in the tableaux, which are framed by the 
margin of the inner pages of the Book. 

At least three full rehearsals will be 
needed to pull the play together and get 
the timing adjusted to produce unity, 
movement, and a flowing sequence of 
ideas. 

The three scenes as presented here 
require about forty minutes. 


? Wilde’s Bible Pictures, No. 417. W. A. Wilde 
and Co., Boston, Mass. 

* Same, No. 477, will suggest costume and pose. 

* Tissot, No. 84. 
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Scene I 


STAGE MaAnacer (Bringing in table and 
chairs): This is a play about—(name 
of town). It was written for Chil- 
dren’s Day and in it you will see a 
lot of the youngsters who play around 
our streets, some high school boys and 
girls, and very specially the home of 
Mr. and Mrs. G. down on... Road. 
This is their living room. Here is the 
sofa, table with some books, radio, 
papers, stairs to second floor. It’s eve- 
ning. (Eight strokes on the chimes) 
It’s just eight o’clock. Daylight saving 
time keeps it pretty light. Mr. G. is 
out playing golf. Mrs. G. is finishing 
cleaning up in the kitchen. Junior is 
upstairs getting ready for bed. Here 
comes Mrs. G. now, going to sit down 
and read the paper for a minute be- 
fore Mr. G. comes in. And here comes 
Mr. G. now. I guess he didn’t make a 
very good score; he looks tired and 
disgusted. (Exit Stack MANAGER) 

Mrs. G: Hello, Jack. How was it? 

Mr. G: Terrible, worse than ever! 
Wish I knew enough to give it up. 
(Walks across room. Pats her affec- 
tionately on shoulder.) Junior gone to 
bed already? 

Junior: (Comes in, wearing pajamas) 
O Daddy, I was afraid you wouldn't 
come. Read me the funnies, please? 

Mr. G (Sits down, takes Junior on lap 
and reads from the funnies about Mrs. 
Gump.) Now, my lad, it’s time for 
bed. Get down and say your prayers. 

Soprano: (Off stage sings a prayer- 
lullaby, such as “Vespers,” in “Four- 
teen Songs, from ‘When We Were 
Very Young,” by A. A. Milne. 
Music by H. Fraser-Simson. Published 
by Dutton.) 

(Juntor says prayer, “Now I lay me 
down to sleep,” etc. in a very mechani- 
cal style and then goes off to bed.) 

Mr. G: Mary, I’ve been thinking about 
that boy of ours. He bothers me by 
things he says. The other day I called 
him down for something that he did. 
I said, ““That’s wrong.” Do you know 
what he did? Just looked up at me 
and said, “What’s wrong?” Didn't 
know the difference between right and 
wrong. 

Mrs. G: Well, he’s not alone in that, 
you know. 

Mr. G: Come off it, Mary, I’m serious. 
How can we teach this boy of ours to 
know these things—just the simple, 
fundamental things of life? 

Mrs. G: I suppose you’re off on that 
religious line of yours again. You 
never can forget that preacher in your 
family tree—your uncle or grand- 
father—who used to ride the circuit 
of the little towns in Pennsylvania. 
And your father was a deacon, too. 

Mr. G: Well, what of it? They might 
have been a great deal worse. 

Mrs. G: And so you think because they 
went to church, we ought to give up 
golf and rise by nine o’clock and get 
this boy of ours to Sunday school. 

Mr. G (Uneasily and stumblingly): 1 
don’t know what I want. I see your 
point. But still I want this boy of ours 
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to feel there’s something greater in 
this world than just himself and you 
and me. I want him to know there’s 
meaning in the thought of right and 
wrong; that some far greater mind 
than ours has put a law of life into 
the scheme of things. I’d like him to 
know the best that has been learned 
about that law. 


Mrs. G: Come down to earth, Jack. 


It sounds all right; but where is all 
this learned today? Not Sunday school, 
I think. It’s only for one hour a week. 
Not church. Our boy could never un- 
derstand the things the preacher says. 


Mr. G (Still puzzled and groping): No, 


I suppose that’s true; but yet I 


wouldn’t have our boy miss certain 
things those give: the sense that other 
people care for God; the suggestions 
of old hymns and noble words; the im- 
consciously 


pressions half received 


Mrs. G: I told you so! 

Mr. G: Well, Tom, we have Junior, 
you know. What do you teach? What’s 
it like? Oh, um .. . wait a minute. 
(To Mrs. G.) He says they’re having 
a rehearsal for Children’s Day right 
now and to come on over and we can 
see just what they do. All right, Tom. 
We'll be right over. See you soon. 
Goodbye. 

Mrs. G: Yes, let’s go right on over. 
(Mr. and Mrs. G. go off) 

Stace Manacer: So that’s the end of 
the first scene—pretty natural. We all 
understand their state of mind. 


Scene II 


Stace Mawnacer (Pushing back living 
room furniture and bringing in 
chairs.): Now we come to ScENE II. 
We're over in... Church on . 
Ave. This is the church school room. 


Philip H. Calderon 


“Entreat me not to leave thee.” 


from all the great ideals of our race. 

Mrs G: I wonder what they teach in 
Sunday school these days. I haven't 
thought of it for years. I suppose they 
still have Sunday school, don’t they? 

Mr. G (Brightening): Of course they 
do. Why T. J. was telling me just 
the other day about a little girl acting 
out a story in their Sunday school. 
They wanted her to be Jesus and she 
said, Oh no! She’d much rather be 
a rich woman. Let’s call Tom up. 
(Calls number on phone) Is this 
Tom? This is Jack. Say, Tom, didn’t 
I hear you say something about Sun- 
day school the other day? Oh, you 
are? (To Mrs. G.) He says he’s 
chairman of the committee and what 
do I want to know? ... Well, Mrs. 
G. and I just had a bet, and she said 
there weren’t any Sunday schools and 
I said there were, and I said you'd 
know. So I win my bet. . . . What’s 
that? O come, Tom. Mustn’t let me 
down. (To Mrs. G.) He says you 
win. It isn’t Sunday school. It’s church 
school they have. 


This is the book that they study. O 
yes, they call it church school but they 
still study the Bible just the same. 
Over here is one of our class rooms, 
tables, chairs. Here comes Mrs. P. 
and a class of boys. We'll see how 
they teach the lesson in this modern 
church school of theirs. (Exits) 

Mrs. P: "Morning boys. 

Boys: "Morning, Mrs. P. 

Mrs. P: Our lesson this morning is 
about the early history of the people 
of Israel. 

Boy: Still the children of Israel. Why 
can’t we study something up-to-date? 

SEconp Boy: My father says the Jews 
are no good. Why can’t we study about 
Americans? 

Mrs. P: All right. You’ve been saying 
that for weeks. I'll make a bargain 
with you. We'll talk about any mod- 
ern situation you bring up—but you 
must let me talk about it in my own 
way. 

First Boy: Fair enough. 

Tuirp Boy: I’d like to talk about one of 

(Continued on page 34) 
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MAY 


WORGHIP PROGRAM 


PRIMARY DEPARTMENT 


GENERAL THEME: What the Children 
of the World are Doing for Us. 


To the Leader 


The services of worship for the next 
few weeks will aim to provide a slightly 
different approach to sharing. It may be 
quite a new idea for some children to 
know that other children in the world 
are contributing to their well-being. It 
may be that our children are harboring 
rather deep-seated ideas of western su- 
periority and self-satisfaction. Let us 
help them to see, then, that other coun- 
tries have a culture to share, too, which 
will greatly enrich the lives of each of 
us if we only have the will to receive it. 
Do not think only in terms of how others 
may serve us, but try to think of peoples 
in terms of great cultures which may be 
shared by all. This attitude of friendli- 
ness and respect toward others is basic 
to education for peace. 

Help the children to sense how rela- 
tively small the world is today, with 
people quite dependent upon each other 
for some of the most commonplace things 
of life. Our children know that war is 
raging in many parts of the world and 
that individual suffering is caused there- 
by. Lead them to a deeper understanding 
of the meaning of God’s great family, 
and how God expects us all to cooperate 
with him toward bringing about a huge 
brotherhood of peoples. 


These programs are prepared for use by them- 
selves without any necessary relation to lessons 
used in the church school. However, where there 
is such a relation through a common theme, the 
lessons and the worship programs will both be 
more effective. Leaders should make use of any 
such connection they may find. The worship pro- 
grams for this month are related closely to the 
Westminster Departmental Series; and to the 
Closely Graded Lessons of the Graded Press. 
They are related somewhat less closely with the 
Group Graded Courses on ‘‘God’s Plans for 
Homes.” 


Activities That May Lead to Worship 


Experiences 


1. Give a party for another racial group in 
your community. Plan all activities, refreshments, 
etc. Ask the invited group to share songs, stories, 
folk dances, and the like from their own land. 

2. Write a prayer expressing appreciation for 
the friendships of other racial groups and the 
culture which they share, as well as a desire to 
share in making the brotherhood of peoples be- 
come a reality. 

3. Save the offering for China Relief. Give the 
children enough information so that they will 
feel a concern for these peoples. (For informa- 
tion write the Church Committee for China Re- 
lief, 105 East 22nd Street, New York City.) 


* Supervisor, Elementary Grades, Center Con- 
gregational Church, Hartford, Connecticut. 
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By Phyllis Newcomb Maramarco* 


4. Make a picture map of the world show- 
ing the interdependence of peoples. Develop the 


idea of the necessity for people to create close 


bonds of brotherhood. 

5. Write a poem showing the interdependence 
of peoples and expressing joy at learning to 
know them better. 

6. Show slides or movies of children of other 
lands. Emphasize likenesses to our children, not 
differences. Show their games, schools, home life, 
costumes, and the like. 


May 5 


THEME: A World of Friendly Children 
PRELUDE: “Canzonetta,” Hollaender? 


Ask the children to be studying the picture, 
“The Bridge of Peace,’’® which may be placed 
at the front of the room in a gilt cardboard 
frame. Some questions to guide thinking: How 
many different nationalities can you discover in 
the picture? What is the thing that you notice 
first of all as you look at the picture? (Joy and 
friendliness.) What idea of God do you have as 
you look at this picture? Share the thoughts 
aloud later after the prelude is completed. Allow 
this picture to remain throughout the next few 
weeks, 


Hymn: “God’s Children Live in Many 
Lands.’ 

PacEANT: (To be read by the leader. 
Children in costume may be in any 
formation desired. The children may 
create their own background scenery.) 


Gop’s CHILDREN 


Music (off stage): ‘Friends, Friends, 
Friends’’® 

Enter Two American Children 

READER: 


I see young American children—love and 
understanding in their hearts—waiting to wel- 
come all the friends from far off lands—friends 
who have so much to offer us. 

I see children waiting just outside—black, 
white, brown, and yellow—children’s faces 
alight with good fellowship. 

I know that all peoples are being bound to- 
gether more and more closely by a network of 
needs and of service. I know more clearly 
every day that we have need of each other— 
he East of the West and the West of the 

ast. 

I see nations drawn closer and closer by sci- 
ences that link us so closely with our brothers 
—the magic of the radio—the telephone—the 
wonders of the great ships of the air and of 
the sea. 

I hear nations sending to us the great gifts 
of their music, their art and their poetry. I see 


*Some of these are listed in the bulletin, 
Visual Method in the Church Curriculum, avail- 
able from the International Council of Religious 
Education, 203 North Wabash Avenue, Chicago, 
Illinois, for 35 cents. See also Films for Church 
Use in this issue, page 33. 

2In Play a Tune, by Glenn. Ginn and Com- 
pany, 1936. 

* From Friend’s Peace Committee, 304 Arch St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 5¢ each. 

*Song and Play for Children, Danielson and 
Conant, Pilgrim Press, 1925. 

° Worship and Conduct Songs, Shields. Presby- 
terian Committee on Publication, Richmond, Vir- 
ginia, 1929. 


us growing to know these peoples better, 
through the common tongue of their songs. 
~In the great love of God there are no 
boundary lines—no North or South or East 
or West. In him there is only one great fel- 
lowship of love that exists the world over. 


Enter, American Indian 
READER; 


From the Land of the Sky Blue Water 
In beads and feathers clad, 

Comes our little friend, Wah-wah-ta-see, 
The original American lad. 

He joins with his white brothers 
To care for this country fair, 

And he has his own peculiar art 
With other races to share. 


Enter, Japan 
READER: 


Some little friends now come to our shores, 
From the land of the rising sun, 

From the land where festivals of dolls and 

kites 

Provide such glorious fun! 

A token of friendship these folks have given, 
And with peace and good will it will ring— 

Cherry trees—whose gorgeous, fragrant blooms 
Grace the Potomac’s banks each Spring. 


Enter, China 
READER: 


From the land of pagodas and lanterns, 
Comes our little Chinese friend, 

The greatest respect for others has he 
And with low deep bows he will bend. 

The glorious art of the East he brings. 
Tapestries in threads of gold, 

And china and jade and kimonos rare, 
And antiques centuries old. 


Enter, Dutch Group 
READER: 


Six friends from the land of the Zuyder Zee, 
So plump, so buxom, so gay, 
From the land of canals, and from Volundam- 
town 
With its tulips in brilliant array. 
And some from The Hague with its palace of 
peace, 
Known over the world far and wide, 
The city of Holland that furthers good will, 
May it nurture her honor and pride! 


Enter, Italy 


READER: 


From the land of sunshine and flowers, 
Comes this lad from fair Italy, 

The history of centuries past is his, 
And art to hear and see. 

Great contributions has Italy given 
For the joy of all time to be; 

Galileo, Da Vinci, Giotto, Dante, 
Raphaelo and Toscanini. 


Enter, Germany 
READER: 


Great culture is brought by this little friend, 
From the peasants of Germany, 

For out of her past come giants of art, 
Poetry and philosophy. 

Bach, Beethoven, Brahms and Wagner, 
Schubert, and Schumann too, 

Heinrich Heine and Martin Luther, 
Grace the pages of history through. 
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Enter, Sweden 
READER: 


Now we welcome to our group of friends, 
One who can proudly boast 

A long history of friendship and love, 
And peace from coast to coast. , 

Great heroes of peace has Sweden given 
On whom her pride is pinned; 

Masters of pen—artists of song— 
Ibsen and Jenny Lind. 


Enter, Negro Child 
READER: 


Our Negro friend now enters 
To join this happy band, 
A joyous musical art he brings 
To share in our great land. 
The Negro spiritual he sings to us 
As his great gift of art, 
A deeply moving song it is 
That springs from his own heart. 


Enter, Mexico 
READER: 


A neighbor from the south now comes, 
To shake America’s hand, 
Miss Mexico, filled with sunshine and warmth, 
Joins the children’s happy band. 
The breath of the old world she brings, this 
maid, 
And color and beauty and song, 
A bit of the dance, the enjoyment of art, 
To this little friend belong. 


Enter, Czechoslovakia 
READER: 


A peasant from Czechoslovakia 
Now joins our picturesque troupe; 
Warm color and artistry she will bring 
To share with each one of the group. 
Rare peasant prints of warmth of design 
She brings, and gay bowls, and bright plaid; 
To the world of science her land has given 
Michael Pupin, the immigrant lad. 


Enter, Palestine 
READER: 


From a Palestinian town he comes, 
This Jewish shepherd of old, 

Die eins the sky on that first Christmas 

ve 
Heard the message of peace that was told. 

“Glad tiding of joy,” the song rang out, 
“And peace to men on earth!” 

Oh, that we all might sing that song, 
To honor Jesus’ birth! . 
Long, long, ago it was written—‘‘They 

shall beat their swords into plowshares and 

their spears into pruning hooks: nation shall 
not lift up sword against nation—neither shall 
they learn war any more.” 


Music—“The Children of Far Distant 
Lands’’6 


Pageant by Puyrris N. Maramarco anp 
Morier Baxer. 


Prayer: O God, help us to know and 
love our friends from other lands 
better. Help us to appreciate all that 
they do for us. We want to share in 
your great family. Amen. 


REcESSIONAL: “March,” Handel? 
May 12 
WorsHip THEME: Friendliness Around 
the World 


PreLupE: “Cradle Song,” Hanser.? 
While the music is being played, 
read aloud the poem, “A Friendship 
Song.”7 
Hymn: “The Great Round Sun’ 


* Beacon Song and Service Book, Beacon Press, 
Boston, 1935. 

7A World of Friendly Children, Committee 
on World Friendship Among Children, 287 
Fourth Ave., New York City, 1932. 
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STorY: 
Tommy’s Brrrupay® 


One happy day in November, Tommy had a 
birthday. Birthdays are always beautiful days, 
but this one seemed even more beautiful than 
usual because everyone in the family was happy. 
Big Brother was home again and Aunt Laura 
had come for a visit, so that even the cake had 
to be extra large. 

When the romp was over and the candles all 
blown out, everyone sat together round the big 
open fire for a quiet little visit before bedtime, 
and Tommy, with all his precious new gifts, 
sat right in the middle. Suddenly, after a mo- 
ment of silence, when everyone was watching 
the funny little sparks chasing each other up 
the dark chimney, Tommy exclaimed, ‘“‘Oh, I 
love everyone in all the United States!” 

“Why only the United States, little son?” 
asked his father. ‘‘The whole world needs love.” 

“I don’t believe it needs my love,” said 
Tommy. “It is far away and I don’t need it, 
and it doesn’t need me.” 

“Oh,” Big Brother said, “there is no such 
thing as ‘far away’ today. The people of the 
world are as close together as brothers.” 

“TI wonder,” asked Aunt Laura quietly, “how 
many of Tommy’s birthday presents, here, came 
from other peoples in the world, and how many 
people of other lands had to help before he 
could have them.” 

Tommy sat up very straight with bright eyes 
and looked at the table beside him, laden with 
his beloved gifts. 

“TJ see a basket of delicious dates,” said 
Mother. ‘They were picked in a far-off land 
and travelled on the back of a camel long miles 
over the desert to the ship that brought them 
to us.” 

“T see handkerchiefs. The flax from which the 
beautiful linen was woven is grown in the fields 
of Belgium,” said Grandfather. 

“And that funny puzzle came from Japan, 
I am sure,” added Big Brother. ‘The Japa- 
nese are very clever toy makers.” 

“Your gay new neckties, Tommy, were made 
from silk spun by little silkworms in the south 
of France,’ said Auntie. 

“A Mexican Indian carved that leather belt, 
a Chinese, with slanting eyes, embroidered those 
slippers, and no doubt an Indian trapper in the 
northern Canadian woods killed the little animal 
from whose fur your warm gloves are made,” 
added Father. 

“The coffee we had for supper came from 
Brazil, the sugar from Cuba, the rice from 
China or the Philippine Islands,” finished Aunt 
Laura, almost breathless, and everyone laughed. 

“Why, we have only begun!” cried Big 
Brother. ‘““The rug you are sitting on, Tommy, 
came from Persia, the brass bowl beside you 
from Russia, the wool of your warm flannels 
from sheep that once grazed on a Spanish moun- 
tainside. This book was published in London and 
this one in Edinburgh, and Mother’s pot of bulbs 
there, came from Holland.” 

Tommy stood up suddenly, with glowing 
cheeks and shining eyes. “How wonderful it is,” 
he cried. “All the world helped to make my 
birthday. All the world helps us to live! I 
Bevis ale the world Father, and I want to help, 
too! 


PRAYER: 

Hymn: “All the Little Children’ 

RECESSIONAL: “Allegro, Sonata No. 5,” 
Haydn? 


May 19 


WorsHip THEME: Workers with God 

PRocESSIONAL: The children may march 
to their place of worship singing “I 
Was Glad’’?° 

Catt To WorsHIP 

Hymn: “Lord of the Sunlight’’!? 


* Thoughts of God for Boys and Girls, Con- 
necticut Council of Churches, 18 Asylum St., 


Hartford, Conn. 

®From The Children’s Story Garden, Col- 
lected by a Committee of the Philadelphia 
Yearly Meeting of Friends, Anna Pettit Broom- 
ell, Chairman. Copyright, 1920, by J. B. Lip- 
pincott Company. Used by permission. 

” As Children Worship, by Jeanette Perkins. 
Pilgrim Press, 1936. 


Story: 
Our Wortp at Worx” 


One day a group of children were thinking to- 
gether about the many workers the world over 
who were helping to make their lives comfort- 
able. They played an exciting game to discover 
which countries sent them different necessary 
things—wheat from Canada, cotton from our 
own United States, fruits from Central America, 
and so on. 

They thought, too, of the many things which 
are drawing the peoples of the world closer— 
radio messages, the telephone and _ telegraph, 
boats like the ‘“‘Queen Mary,” streamlined trains, 
airplanes like the ‘‘China Clipper.” They thought 
of some of the great heroes of today—Anne and 
Charles Lindbergh, Admiral Byrd, and Kagawa 
from Japan. And they thought of those people 
who are helping them live comfortably, but who 
themselves do not find joy in their work be- 
cause they work so hard and receive so little 
pay for their labor. 

Finally, these boys and girls decided some- 
thing like this: “Let us live at peace with our 
friends the world over who are working to 
provide so much for us in our own homes. Let 
us learn to plan and to share better so that all 
may find joy in their work. Let us try to dis- 
cover God’s love working through people where- 
ever they may be helping him in his world.” 


MeEpIrTATION :18 

O Lord, I remember with a thankful heart 
those who do the work of the world: doctors, 
teachers, farmers, engineers, business men. Some- 
day, if it be thy will, I shall grow up to be 
one of these. I want to be a good workman, for 
thy sake. 

Help me to begin now to make myself a good 


(Continued on page 29) 


“Song Friends for Younger Children, Blash- 
field, Vaile Co., 1931. 

“From Thoughts of God for Boys and Girls, 
1937, (See note 8). Used by permission. 

From Prayers for Our World at Work, 
1930. Published by The National Council, De- 
partment of Religious Education, 281 Fourth 
Avenue, New York City. Used by permission. 


INDIFFERENCE! 


Note the tonic effect when you intro- 
duce this hymnal to your congrega- 
tion. A BIG book of deep spiritual 
force—and a BARGAIN. You and 
your people will rejoice to secure the 
hymnal you have long wanted at half 
the price you’ expected to pay. 

512 Pages, 479 hymns, 96 Pages “Aids 
to Worship,” lacquered cloth binding, 
only $75.00 a hundred, not prepaid. 


Write for Sample 


@ For returnable sample, write name 
and address in margin, clip and mail. 
Give church and denomination. 


“Biglow-Main-Excell Go. 


5703-DB West Lake Street Chicago, Ilinois 
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THEME: Carrying the Message of Jesus 
to the World 


To the Leader 


There is no work of the church more 
important, appealing to the imagination 
of boys and girls or stimulating to 
thought and action than its effort to 
create world friendliness. Perhaps since 
it was through the missionary spirit of 
Jesus, the zeal of his followers and 
friends and the triumphal enthusiasm of 
the early Christians that the church came 
into being, men everywhere desire to 
carry the good news to the ends of the 
world. Christianity as a way of life 
never ceases to be the supreme gift to 
man. However, no one is able to give 
without sharing and appreciating the cul- 
ture of the people with whom he lives. 
Thus the life of the whole world is en- 
riched through mutual sharing and co- 
operation. 

The world-wide work of the church is 
cause for prayer, for meditation, for 
singing, for story, for drama. Happy is 
the leader who can aid boys and girls in 
understanding and appreciating their 
friends all over the world. 

Wherever it is possible invite Chinese, 
Japanese, Indians, Negroes or people of 
other nations to meet with your group, 
to become acquainted with the children. 
Take your class to visit a mission or 
church where they will see another race 
worshiping. Because you know your com- 
munity and the possibilities offered you 
for building world friendship, please use 
the materials suggested only as they fit 
your particular needs. 

The program for May 5 is worked out 
in detail to show the order of service 
which may be desirable to follow during 
the months of May and June. 


These’ programs are prepared for use by 
themselves without any necessary relation to 
lessons used in the church school. However, 
where there is such a relation through a com- 
mon theme, the lessons and the worship pro- 
grams will both be more effective. Leaders 
should make use of any such connection they may 
find. The worship programs for this month are 
closely related to the Group Graded Lessons, to 
Course V of the Closely Graded Courses, and 
to one lesson in the Westminster Departmental 
Lessons. 


Materials for Worship 
PIcTURES: 


1. “Follow me,” by Tom Curr, large print, 
$1.00, Judson Press, 1701 Chestnut St., 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, or branches; 
also Pilgrim Press, 19 S. LaSalle St., 
Chicago. Children of world walking and 
talking with Jesus, who is represented as 
happy, friendly person. Boys’ and girls’ 
responses to it are very good. Suggested as 
theme picture. 

2. “The Hope of the World,” by Harold 
Copping, Pilgrim Press, and Methodist 
Book Concern. Similar in theme. 

3. “Behold I Send You Forth,” by Margaret 
Tarrant. Hale, Cushman and Flint, 116 
Newbury St., Boston, Massachusetts. Simi- 
lar in theme. 


POSTERS FROM RAILWAY AND STEAMSHIP 
Companies (All addresses in New 


* Teacher, Newington, Connecticut. 
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JUNIOR DEPARTMENT 


By Ethelyn Burns* 


York unless otherwise given.) Free 
materials: : 


1. Furness Bermuda Line, 565 Fifth Avenue. 

2. Hellenic Information Bureau, National 
Press Building, Washington, D.C. 

3. Holland America Line, 24 State Street. 

4. India State Railways Bureau, 38 East 57th 
Street. 

5. Industrial Development Association of 
Great Britain and Ireland, 295 Madison 
Avenue. 

6. Japan Tourist Bureau, 1 Madison Avenue. 

7. Netherlands Railways, Chrysler Building. 

8. Pan American Union, Washington, D.C. 

g. South African Government 

Travel Bureau, 11 Broadway. 

. Transcontinental Passengers’ 

8 Bridge Street. 

Your local travel agency. 


Railways _ 
Conference, 


Il. 


Books FOR CHILDREN: (Have on reading 
table.) 


1. The Forest Pool by Laura Adams Armer, 
Longmans, Green & Co.. Beautiful full- 
page, full-color illustrations. Story of 
Mexican children. 

2. Tobe by Stella Gentry Sharpe, University 
of North Carolina Press. Photograph-story 
book of a Negro family refreshingly dif- 
ferent from the traditional conception of 
Negroes. 

3. Mei-Li by Thomas Handforth, Doubleday, 
Doran & Co. Story of small Chinese girl 
and her brothers, probably too simple for 
juniors, but large and unusually well-done 
illustrations will capture imaginations. 

4. Far Around the World by Grace W. Mc- 
Gavran, Friendship Press, 150 Fifth Ave., 
New York City. Unusually good stories. 
Also for teacher’s use. 

5. Broken Guns by Eleanor Brainard, Friend- 
ship Press. Also for teacher’s use. 

6. Filipino Playmates, by Lucy Fitch Perkins, 
Houghton-Mifflin Co., Boston. 


Books For TEACHER: 


1. Far Peoples by Grace Phillips, University 
of Chicago Press. Source material on India, 
China, Korea, Japan, the Philippines, Bra- 
zil, Africa, Russia. 

2. Jewels the Giant Dropped by Edith Eberle 
and Grace McGavran, Friendship Press, 
150 Fifth Ave., New York City. Stories 
of the Philippines especially good. Sec- 
tion, “For Boys’ and Girls’ Own Read- 
ing,” gives excellent material for talks. 

3. Filipino Playmates by Jean Moore Cavell, 
Friendship Press. Especially for primary 
children, but some materials useful to 
junior teacher. 

4. Seven Thousand Emeralds, by Frank C. 
Laubach, Friendship Press. 

5. The Orient Steps Out, by Mary Jenness, 
Abingdon Press. 

6. Friends in Nippon by Dorothy F. McCon- 
nell, Friendship Press. 

7. Japanese Here and There by Margaret E. 
Forsyth and Ursul R. Moran, Friendship 
Press. Excellent worship materials— 
prayers and meditations. 

8. Wheat Magic by Alda O. Dexter, Adah 
L. Kieffer and Margueritte H. Bro, 
Friendship Press. Fine stories. 

9. Children’s Worship in the Church School 

by Jeanette Perkins, Harper and Brothers. 

New Joy by Carolyn Sewall and Char- 

lotte Jones, Friendship Press. Stories and 

worship materials on life in China. 

As Children Worship by Jeanette Per- 

kins, Pilgrim Press. Prayers and medita- 

tions—‘‘For eyes to see with,” p. 79, 

“Thanksgiving for Health and Care,”’ p. 

80, ‘A Prayer of Thanks for God’s Love 

Working in People,” p. 82. 


Io. 


Il. 


Creating a Worshipful Setting 


Careful planning of an atmosphere con- 
ducive to worship and the development 
of thought on the subject of world friend- 
ship will include: A picture in central 


position, placed on a screen that will en- 
hance its beauty—‘‘Follow Me,” by Tom 
Curr is suggested. A table on which is a 
cloth of rich material—Chinese or Per- 
sian print or cloth with gold thread. 
Bible, hymnal and other books to be used. 
Offering baskets in neat arrangement on 
table. Flowers or plants a necessity. Can- 
dles on either end of table, if desired— 
may be lit during processional. A junior 
choir, in choir robes or not, on either side 
of front-of reom, add to spirit of worship. 


May 5 


THEME OF WorsHiP: The Spirit of Je- 
sus Throughout the World 

Quiet Music 

PROCESSIONAL PoEM:1 


Walk slowly, 

Be silent; 

For this is the place 
Where loving and kindness 
Remind us of God. 


Catt TO WorsHIP: 
Leader: 


I was glad when they said unto me, Let 
us go into the house of the Lord. 


Response: 


O come, let us worship and bow down; 

Let us kneel before the Lord our Maker; 

For he is our God and we are the sheep of 
his pasture. 


Hymn: “Forward Through the Ages” 
(This hymn is chosen because it ex- 
presses the spirit of the missionaries 
who have been responsible for carrying 
on the spirit of Christ from one gen- 
eration to the next throughout the 
years, all over the world.) 

OFFERING SERVICE: 


Leader: 


Father, we worship thee with our gifts; 
When we know others are in need, 
Help us to share what we have with them. 
May our giving be with joy and gladness. 
Quiet Music (as offering is received by a boy 
and girl) 
Prayer: Father, receive our gifts for thy work 
in the world. Amen. 


STALKS 


Wuat Missionaries Do 


It seems that no people in the world live 
Christianity more faithfully than do the mission- 
aries. Jesus said, ‘‘Go ye into all the world and 
preach the gospel to every living creature.” We 
have seen how the early Christians caught the 
fire of his words and with enthusiasm and 
courage, not counting the cost of hardships, of 
persecution, of shipwreck, of imprisonment, took 
the master’s words and lived with him as their 
example. Into every civilized country, into every 
wild and barbarous land they penetrated, blazing 
a trail by heroic works and goodly life. 

Each missionary seemed to say to himself: 


Wherever my brother has not heard of Christ's 
words and deeds, 

will go to him there. 

will learn his language. I will translate Jesus’ 
messages and teach him to read so that he 
will know of the love of God. 

will teach him so that he may help himself. 
If he is filled with fears of evil spirits and 
vengeful gods, I will tell him of the love of 
the true God. 


— 


i 


*From “As Children Worship’ by Jeanette 
Perkins. Copyright Pilgrim Press. Used by per- 
mission. 
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If he is filled with fear and hatred of his neigh- 
bors, I will teach him by the example of 
Jesus Christ to be like the Good Samaritan 
and to respect and love his neighbors. 

If any man is sick, I will help him get well. 

If any man is in prison, I will visit him. 

If any man is hungry I will feed him, or without 
shelter, I will find a roof for his head. 

If the people live in dirt and disease I will help 
them discover more healthful ways of living. 
If the rich and powerful treat the poor with 
contempt and cruelty, I will help them to 
change their attitudes and to know the joys 

of neighborliness or brotherhood. 

will build churches, schools and hospitals that 

the work of God may grow. 


It was with such spirit that William Carey, 
Adoniram Judson, Samuel J. Mills, James Evans, 
David Livingstone and countless others went 
to all parts of the world carrying the bright 
sunlight of Christianity. 


_ 


Pray: 

(To the Leader: For a short play on 

the “Adventures of the Judsons” by 

Emily F. Ellis, see the Pilgrim Ele- 

mentary Teacher, 14 Beacon St., Bos- 

ton, Massachusetts, for September, 

1938. Do not use it in its entirety, but 

only the salient points. Better still 

would be a play that your own group 
works out on a particularly inspiring, 
dramatic event in the life of one of the 
early missionaries. Plan for the play 

a few weeks in advance of presentation. 

As an alternative present the play in 

story form.) 

MEDITATION: 

Leader: For missionaries throughout the cen- 
turies who have shown thy love by teaching 
and preaching, by relieving pain and misery 
and by helping people to help themsel ves— 

Choir Response: “Lord of all, to thee we raise, 
This our hymn of grateful praise.” 
(Refrain of ‘For the Beauty of the Earth’) 

Leader: For David Livingstone, who first 


brought the message of love and goodness 
to Africa, who fought the slave traffic, and 


who gave his life that the people of Africa 


might know how to live happily— 

Choir Response: “Lord of all,’’ etc. 

Leader: For Carey and Judson, who by coura- 
geous work and example opened the road 
to Christianity in Burma— 

Choir Response: “Lord of all,” etc. 

Leader: For all other missionaries who went 
into unexplored territories, helping and lov- 
ing the people. For men and women and 
boys and girls today who are working for 
peace— 

Choir Response: ‘Lord of all,” etc. 

Leader: Dear Father, our hearts are filled 
with gladness that people everywhere may 
know thee. Help us to be kind and friendly 
to people everywhere and to share our best 
with them. Amen. 


Hymn: “Marching with the Heroes” 


May 12 


THEME OF WorsHiP: Friends in Emer- 
gencies 

Hymn: “O Brother Man, Fold to Thy 
Heart Thy Brother” 

TALK: 


The artist who painted the beautiful picture, 
“Follow Me,” knew that Jesus needed more than 
just men and women to make the world a beauti- 
ful, happy, healthful place in which to live. He 
knew that boys and girls were needed, too. More 
than that, he knew that people of all races must 
work together. When a great crisis or calamity 
occurs in one country the Christian people of 
another country want to help them. Right now 
China calls for our sympathy and help. 

A few years ago when we were having dis- 
astrous floods in Ohio, Kentucky and Pennsyl- 
vania, China sent us $200,000, to relieve the 
American people who had lost their homes and 
possessions in the angry waters. That was a 
great deal of money for a poor country like 
China to send us. But the boys and girls and 


April, 1940 


men and women of China knew from tragic and 
frequent experience how people can suffer when 
the rivers rage and roar over their villages, 
wiping out thousands of homes and lives. 

A true story is told of a missionary who, fore- 
seeing the destructive results of the recent floods 
in China, went to the government authorities and 
said, ““When the floods come our whole village 
will be destroyed. Thousands of people will be 
homeless and destitute. But I know how every- 
one and everything can be saved if you will give 
us the money.” She set forth her plans for build- 
ing a wall to keep the waters out. Finally the 
authorities granted her request. Men began work 
immediately, but not a moment too soon. For the 
waters were rising. With feverish haste the men 
toiled day and night. Literally the waters and 
the wall rose together, the wall at times only 
a few inches higher. But the people won and the 
village was saved through the heroic efforts of 
one woman. 

However, for one village saved dozens were 
lost. And China has had a tremendous flood to 
deal with in addition to the war that continues 
to bring terror and loss. Whole towns are burned 
by the enemy and people driven from one com- 
munity to another. Some villages have been 
burned and rebuilt three times, so courageous 
and hopeful are the Chinese. 

Many people who have been to China report 
that the Chinese feel no bitterness toward the 
Japanese people, that they hold only the Japanese 
military machine responsible for this wholesale 
destruction. The Japanese people, too, are weary 
of this war and long for peace. 

But meanwhile, the army, leaving a trail of 
destruction, makes it necessary for thousands to 
rush to the aid of the sufferers. The Christians 
are the heroes of every community. They are 
setting up refugee camps, organizing schools for 
children, for the handicapped, for old people. 
They are treating thousands of patients and pre- 
venting the spread of disease in communities. In 
every way they are proving to be true friends 
to all in need. And the people looking at them 
in a new light are marveling at the spirit that 
Christians possess that makes them live and 
work that others may have life. 

But the Christian workers are in great need 
themselves—of our help. They lack medicines, 
supplies, money for buying absolute necessities. 
In China a dime would be of more value than a 
dollar here. Let us, the boys and girls of 
America, think of our friends, the boys and 
girls of China. 


PRAYER 


O God, Father of all the people on the earth, 
we pray for thy children in all lands; 
For those who are greedy and hurt others; 
for those who make wars on their neighbors. 
We pray for all children whose fathers are 
soldiers and whose mothers weep at home. 
We pray for all men and women and boys and 
girls who are hungry and cold because war 
has robbed them of the warm comfort and 

security of home. 

We pray for all people who are relieving 
suffering and misery; for doctors and nurses 
bringing relief from pain to countless num- 
bers; for builders of homes and camps; for 
dispensers of food; for teachers of children 
and men and women; for all Christians who 
encourage the discouraged, who give hope 
to those in despair. 

We are glad, dear Father, that we can help 
our neighbor in need across the sea. Help 
us to be ever more understanding and sym- 
pathetic toward them in their sufferings. 
Amen. 


Hymn: “I Thank Thee, Lord, for 
Strength of Arm” 


May 19 


‘THEME OF WorsuiPp: Relieving Human 
Suffering throughout the W orld 

Hymn: “We Thank Thee, Lord, for 
Eyes to See the Beauty of the Earth’? 

Leaver: The medical missionaries of the 
world have been and are doing a glori- 
ous work. They live again each day the 
story of the Good Samaritan. 


* Beacon Song and Service Book, Beacon Press, 
Boston. 


Promotes 
Justifiable Pride and Joy 
in 
Studying and Learning 


BIBLE BOOKS 
FOR GIRLS 
AND BOYS 


A SERIES OF EIGHT TEXTS 


For third-grade primaries 
and first-grade juniors 


Each Text Features 
Thirteen Lessons 


WHEN JESUS WAS A BOY 

WHEN JESUS GREW UP 

HOW THE STORY OF JESUS TRAVELED 
THE STORY GOES ROUND THE WORLD 
HOW THE RULE OF LOVE WORKS 
THE STORY OF JOSEPH 

ABRAHAM, ISAAC AND JACOB 
WONDERS OF GOD 


Lessons in 
ABRAHAM, ISAAC AND JACOB 


- A Great Adventure 

. Finding a New Home 

- A Place to Worship 

How Abraham Stopped a Quarrel 
- A Glad Surprise 

- A Party 

Isaac Makes a New Home 

» The Twins 

+ Isaac and His Father’s Wells 
- The Cheater 

. The Run-Away 

- A Forgiving Brother 


13. What We Have Learned—A Rebus Story 
for You to Read 


Hs 
COMNANAawWNHH 


Hoe 
ye 


Pupils’ Books, 20 cents each 


Teachers’ Guides, 15 cents each 


Send for Sample Copies 


and descriptive literature 


The Pilgrim Press 
19 S. La Salle Street 


Chicago, Illinois 


14 Beacon Street 


Boston, Massachusetts 


16mm Bible Teaching 
Sound Films 


A great need for churches, Sunday 
schools, evangelists, and Christian 
workers being met. 


Write for IIst of 
avallable films. 


C.O. BAPTISTA Film Laboratory 
325 W. Huron Street 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Srory: 


Asu Heap, THE SrreeT SweEPeEr’s Son® 


Ash Heap, a boy in India, wanted to become 
a doctor. He didn’t tell anybody, because people 
would have laughed at him. They would have 
pointed him out in the village crying, “See there 
walks Ash Heap, the son of a street sweeper, 
who wants to be a doctor!’” There was no hope 
for a boy whose father was a street sweeper to 
become even a water carrier, let alone a doctor. 
It was better to be silent than to be laughed at 
day and night. 

Ash Heap had no boy or girl companions to 
whom he could tell his dream of becoming a 
doctor. All his friends were like himself born 
outcastes, which means that in their country they 
are not even thought worth counting, they are 
so poor. Like him they had no real houses, no 
schools, no churches, no hospitals and no com- 
munity centers. Like him they had horried names 
—Old Shoes, Brown Waters, Muddiness. 

But Ash Heap kept his dream close to his 
‘heart and one day something happened to him. 
His family had just moved into a new village 
and he decided to explore it from end to end. 
He came upon a high wall, higher than any he 
had ever seen. As he walked around it he caught 
glimpses of two or three beautiful buildings 
inside. The buildings were painted white and 
were shaded by waving palm trees. 

“Oh,” whispered Ash Heap to himself softly, 
“there must be a place where the wall is low 
where I can climb over. There must be a gate.” 
He began to run faster to find the gate through 
which he might enter. So excited was he that 
he did not see the approaching Brahman and 
ran headlong into him. 

Now in America if you accidentally bumped 
into an older person you would say, “I’m so 
sorry. Did I hurt you? Please excuse me,” and 
you would be forgiven. 

But in India it is a very serious deed if an 
outcaste boy even dares to walk on the same side 


3 Story by Violet Wood, Pilgrim Elementary 
Teacher, March, 1939. Used by permission of 
the Pilgrim Press. 


of the street as a Brahman. And Ash Heap had 
touched the Brahman! Ash Heap was lashed 
with a cruel whip. He lay bleeding and weeping 
bitterly in the dust of the road. 

Suddenly Ash Heap heard a voice speaking his 
own Indian dialect but very strangely. ‘“What is 
the matter, my boy?” 

Ash Heap stopped sobbing and lay staring 
up into the very blue eyes of a white man. 
The Sahib’s speaking to him was wonderful 
enough, and besides, Ash Heap had never seen 
a white man before nor ever heard of blue eyes. 
His mother, his father, his relatives and all 
his friends were brown-eyed. 

“You’re hurt,” the Sahib said compassionately 
and helped Ash Heap to get up. “Suppose we 
walk down to the little medical room and see 
if we can fix up these cuts?’ Ash Heap rose 
and took his place behind the white man, for 
it is the custom in India for the outcastes to 
walk behind the high-caste people and the strang- 
ers. But the Sahib would not have that. He took 
Ash Heap’s swollen, dirty little hand. “We shall 
be friends. We'll go together.” 

Ash Heap forgot the sting of the whip as 
they approached the great wall that had so excited 
him earlier in the afternoon. “Yours?” he cried, 
unable to contain himself. 

The Sahib smiled, ‘‘Yours, too, my boy. This 
is a Christian mission center and inside here we 
have a school, a hospital and a church.” 

Ash Heap did not quite understand this, but 
he felt that the privilege of entering the gate 
and seeing the most beautiful garden he had 
ever seen was wonderful enough. There was no 
dirt or garbage lying about! Everything was 
white and clean. 

Opening the door of one of the very whitest 
buildings was a white woman, whom the Indians 
called a Sahiba. Ash Heap listened in amazement 
as he heard the man and woman talk to each 
other in a strange language. That was the first 
time he had ever heard English spoken. 

They took off his rags, washed his back and 
bandaged his neck and shoulders. When they 
gave him a white tunic without any holes in it 
he asked shyly, “But is this not too good for 
an outcaste boy? I am Ash Heap, the son of a 


For Leaders of Primary Children 


CHILD LIFE IN BIBLE TIMES 


by Florence M. Taylor 
A vivid and interesting portrayal 


LEARNING ABOUT OUR 
CHURCH 
by Ellen E. 
Fraser 


Its signifi- 
cance locally 
and world- 
wide 


May be easily adapted to large or small, 
urban or rural, new or successive schools. 


Improved and enriched by the experi- 
ence of the last decade. 


Planned for five weeks but may be 
adapted to shorter periods. 


Detailed suggestions and directions 
enable any teacher to use them. 


PRICE $1.00 each 
Order from 
YOUR OWN PUBLISHER 


(Bethany Press Publications) 


Vacation Church School Texts 


A part of the series approved by the 
International Council 


For Leaders of Junior Children 


LEARNING ABOUT WAR AND 
PEACE 


by Imogene McPherson 
Peace education without propaganda 


LIVING IN OUR COMMUNITY 
by 


Florence 
Martin 


A Chris- 
tian interpre- 
tation 
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street sweeper.” He waited fearful that they 
would throw him out of the beautiful place and 
take away the gift they had just given him. 

But the Sahib put his hand upon Ash Heap’s 
shoulder. “My father, too, was a humble man 
and in the country from which I come he was 
a blacksmith. He was also a good Christian and 
when I told him I wanted to be a missionary 
doctor he helped me and God helped me and I 
became one.” 

Then Ash Heap, looking from one to the 
other, poured out his heart. ‘‘Many moons ago 
my little sister was sick with the fever, as were 
many other babies in our village, but we were 
too poor to send anyone on the long journey 
into the next village for a doctor and many of 
the babies died. When I saw my little sister seem 
to melt away from the fever I took a few crusts 
of bread and started out to the neighboring vil- 
lage. The doctor came back with me. He saved 
my little-sister and some of the other babies. 
Since that day I have wanted to be a doctor to 
my people, but I am only Ash Heap, the son of 
a street sweeper.” 

“T’ll go home with you now,” said the kind 
doctor, “and we'll talk with your father and 
mother and see if we can’t arrange to have you 
come to school here.’’ And the two went to 
Ash Heap’s home. 

Not only did Ash Heap’s father and mother 
approve of their son’s going to school, but they 
even asked if the other children might not be 
allowed to go, too. 

The first thing that happened to Ash Heap 
at the missionary school was that he was given a 
Christian name. He was called Peter, a name 
he asked for. 

It was not long before Peter learned to read 
and write the Indian and English languages. He 
became a Christian and a student of the Bible. 
His favorite story was that of the Good Sa- 
mariton, for he remembered always how the mis- 
sionary had found him lying bleeding on the 
roadside. He grew impatient for the time when 
he, too, could be a Good Samaritan to the thou- 
sands of his Indian brothers and sisters who 
needed help. 

When Peter became a young man the mis- 
sionary wrote to the people in an American 
church and told them about him. Money came 
for Peter so that he could cross the ocean and 
attend an American medical school. 

Today the boy called Ash Heap is now a tall 
young man, called Peter. In June he will gradu- 
ate from a famous medical school in America, 
and will return to India to be a medical mission- 
ary, a Good Samaritan, to his people. 


SENTENCE Prayers: These may be pre- 
pared beforehand. 

Hymn: “O Brother Man, Fold to Thy 
Heart Thy Brother” 


May 26 


THEME OF WorsHIP: Beauty That Glor- 
ifiles Lives 

Hymwn: “For the Beauty of the Earth” 

Story: “To God Be the Glory’ 
(A story of a master craftsman of 
Ceylon who created his most beautiful 
works for Buddhist temples, but who 
through helping Christian students be- 
came a Christian himself) 

Hymn: “In Christ There Is No East or 
West” 

MEDITATION 


*Far Round the World, by Grace W. Me- 
Gavran, Friendship Press, 150 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City. A good book for a permanent 
collection. For alternative story, see “The Plant 
Man,” from Sugar is Sweet, on page 17 of this 
issue, 
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INTERMEDIATE DEPARTMENT 


THEME FOR May: Jesus at Work in 
Unexpected Places of the World. 


These programs are prepared for use by them- 
selves without any necessary relation to lessons 
used in the church school. However, where there 
is such a relation through a common theme, the 
lessons and the worship programs will both be 
more effective, and leaders should make use of 
any such connection they find. The worship 
programs for this month are closely related to 
the Group Graded Lessons, the Westminster De- 
partmental Lessons and less closely to the Closely 
Graded and Improved Uniform Lessons. 


Pupit ParTicipATION: Appoint a dif- 
ferent committee or class to have charge 
of the worship services each Sunday dur- 
ing May. Let them correlate the worship 
suggestions with their lesson study The 
worship outline should be mimeographed 
and given to each pupil or written on the 
blackboard so that each student will do 
his part—lead the singing, read the Scrip- 
ture, or tell the story—without adult 
announcement. 

Appoint another group to have charge 
of the worship center this month, letting 
them bring and arrange the spring 
flowers or leaves on the altar each Sun- 
day. 

WorsHip CENTER: On the altar, 
which may be improvised by putting a 
rich colored drapery over a table or box, 
place the picture, “Come, Follow Me,” 
by Tom Curr.1 On either side of the 
picture place a bouquet of spring flowers 
or leaves. 


May 5 


THEME: Working With Jesus at Home 
and Away from Home 

PRELUDE: “Traumerei” by R. Schumann, 
Op. 15, No. 7. 

Catt To WorsuHipP: Isaiah 55:6. 

Hymn: “We Would Be Building’? or 
“We've a Story to Tell to the Na- 
tions.” 

PictuRE INTERPRETATION (by Inter- 
mediate): This month we are con- 
sidering how we can follow Jesus and 
help him in the Unexpected Places of 
the World. For our theme picture we 
have “Come, Follow Me” by Tom 
Curr. (Ask:) What do you first see in 
the picture? Do you like this picture of 
Jesus? Why? Notice the friendly smile 
on Jesus’ face, the strength of his arm, 
the broadness of his figure, and that he 
is holding the little Hindu boy’s hand. 
(Ask:) Will you name the nationali- 
ties of the children in the picture? 
Are they going for a leisurely stroll 
in the country or are they hurrying 
along as if they had important work to 
do? Is their work in the country or in 
the city whose smoke stacks can be 
seen in the distance? What work 
would Jesus have for these boys and 
girls to do in the country? In the city? 


* Educational Director Trinity Church School, 
‘Kansas City, Missouri; teacher of intermediates 
in Weekday School of Religious Education, Kan- 
sas City, Kansas. 

1 Available from Pilgrim Press, 19 S. LaSalle 
St., Chicago, Ill. Size 27 x 20% in., 75 cents. Also 
from Judson Press book stores. Large size, $1.00. 

2 Abingdon Song Book, or on separate sheets 
from the Westminster Press, Witherspoon Bldg., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


April, 1940 


By Frances Nall* 


Hymn: the Master 


Said.” 
SCRIPTURE: 


Leader (Intermediate): Isaiah, in foretelling 
Jesus’ coming, gave a beautiful call for all 
people, rich and poor, to follow Jesus. This 
beautiful melody has sung its way down 
through the centuries as a call to follow 
Jesus today. Shall we listen as it is given? 

A Girl (with high voice) : Give from memory 
Isaiah 55:1-5. 

A Boy (with low voice): Give from memory 
Isaiah 55:6-11. 

Leader: We need to follow Jesus at home 
as Luke tells us. 

Second Girl: Tell and interpret the story in 
Luke 10:38-42. 

Leader: We need to have courage to practice 
Jesus’ ideals. 

Second Boy: Reads Isaiah 2:2-4 and gives 
examples of nations who have sought to fol- 
low the advice of verse four. 


OFFERING AND RESPONSE: “Father, We 
Bring to Thee”? (American Junior 
Church School Hymnal). 

Story (by an intermediate) : 


“That’s impossible,” said the villagers of 
Aymara to one another when the soldiers had 
returned to their highland home in the interior 
of Bolivia. 

“What’s impossible?” asked an eavesdropper. 
A returned soldier passing that way stopped and 
explained that they had met people who had 
a new religion. They all followed a man by 
the name of Jesus and they did not lie or steal. 
These Christians, they called themselves, did 
not drink, not even at feast times, nor did they 
quarrel with each other. They were always 
happy because God loved them. 

The soldiers had come to love Jesus, too, and 
they pledged that they would act as if Jesus 
were in their village. For a whole year not a 
soldier told an untruth, or stole—and they had 
plenty of chances. They did not drink, even 
when the rest of the village celebrated their 
old Indian festivals. Nor did they pick a fight 
with each other or quarrel with anyone in the 
village. 

At the end of the year the soldiers were 
called back to the lowlands. The citizens said, 
“Won't you bring Jesus or his representative 
back with you to our village?” When the 
soldiers asked a missionary to come to their little 
isolated hill village and tell their friends and 
neighbors more about Jesus the Reverend Cleto 
Zambrana, pastor at Ancoraimes, said, “I have 
no one to send.” 

(Ask:) How can we follow Jesus to that far 
away village in the interior of Bolivia? 


Prayer Hymn: “Savior, Hear Us, We 
Raves 

Prayer: “O God our Father, who didst 
send thy Son to save the whole world; 
we pray thee to bless all who work 
for thee at home and in distant lands. 
Make us glad to help in thy work; 
so that all thy children everywhere 
may learn to know thy love, and to 
share with us the joy that comes 
through our Savior Jesus Christ. 
Amen.” 


“*Follow Me,’ 


~ May 12 

THEME: Working with Jesus to Build 
Health. 

CaLL To WorsHIp (read in unison) : 
Psalm 103:1-5. 

Hymn: “Lord of Health, Thou Life 
Within Us” (The Abingdon Song 
Book). 

SCRIPTURE: 


Leader: Christ sent out his twelve disciples 
with this command: 


3 Prayers New and Old. Used by permission 
of Forward Movement Commission, 406 Syca- 
more Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


First Boy Luke 
931-6. 

Leader: Name the persons whom Jesus healed. 
(These should be listed on the blackboard 
as the students name them.) Mark and Luke 
give us many stories of Jesus healing. Some 
of these will now be read. 

Second Boy (reads): Luke 6:6-10. 

First Girl (reads) : Mark 1:29-31 and tells the 
story of Mark 2:1-12. 


(reads): Matthew 10:7,8; 


OFFERTORY SENTENCE: 


We send our gifts to many lands, 

Our message of good will to bear. 

They come from willing hearts and hands, 

They would, with joy, their blessing share.* 
Unison RESPONSE: 


All things come of thee, O Lord; 
And of thine own have we given thee. Amen. 


LeEapER: Puerto Rico, an island thirty- 
five by one hundred miles in size, is a 
fairy land to visit, with its waving 
palm trees, beautiful mountain views, 
and miles of sunny beach; but to live 
there is a different story. Except for a 
few wealthy landowners the 1,700,000 
people, cultivating sugar cane, tobacco, 
and coffee, live on the verge of starva- 
tion all the time. Tuberculosis and 
typhoid fever cause many deaths each 
year. But through the work of public 
health doctors and mission hospitals 
many needy people are helped, as our 
story shows: 


Story (told by an intermediate): “The 
Plant Man” (see page 17.) 

CLostnc SENTENCE: ‘““The righteous shall 
live by his faith.’ Habakkuk 2:4. 


May 19 


THEME: Working with Jesus to Spread 
Knowledge. 
CaLi_ To WorSHIP: 


Leader: Come ye, and let us walk in the light 
of the Lord. 

Student Response: He will teach us of his 
ways, and we will walk in his paths. 
Isaiah 2 :5,3. 


Hymn: “O Master Workman of the 
Race.” 


Explanation: (After the first stanza and be- 
fore the second and third are sung, let an inter- 
mediate give this explanation): Dr. J. T. Stock- 
ing, a Congregational minister, got his inspira- 
tion to write this hymn from our Scripture today. 
Shall we read it responsively? The boys read 
the even numbered verses starting with Luke 
2:40 and continuing to verse 52. The girls read 
the odd numbered verses. (The group reads.) 
This hymn gives us a glimpse of the Boy in the 
Temple with sparkling eyes sitting among the 
great teachers and of the Youth at work at the 
homely tasks of the carpenter shop. It empha- 
sizes that the greatest work a person can find 
is to do our Father's will. 


ScRIPTURE (repeated from memory by a 
student): Psalm 19:1-6. (Before the 
Psalm is given, the pupil should ex- 
plain that David is telling us that we 
can learn about God through studying 
astronomy, for every day new discov- 
eries about God’s world are made.) 

Hymn: “My Master Was a Worker.” 

LEADER: Each summer the Marina 
Neighborhood House, which is located 
in the poorest section of the city of 
Mayaguez on the west coast of Puerto 


4 American Junior Church School Hymnal, 
page 209. Biglow-Main-Excell Co., 5709 West 
Lake Street, Chicago. Used by permission. 
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Rico, has a daily vacation Bible school. 
There about a hundred boys and girls 
learn how to live as Christians every- 
day, as our story tells us: 

STORY: 


Among the intermediate boys waiting in line 
to be registered in our vacation Bible school was 
Cucuta, a big tall boy of thirteen years. For 
days before, he had asked various faculty mem- 
bers if he might come to the school, but as all 
knew his quarrelsome reputation they had given 
him a negative answer. But that didn’t dampen 
Cucuta’s spirit, for on the opening day he was 
one of the first to appear. The superintendent 
looked at him rather doubtfully-and drew him 
aside. 

“Cucuta,” she said, ‘this year we are only 


taking boys up to twelve years old. Don’t you 
think you are too old to come? Look at the other 
boys. They are much smaller than you and I 
am afraid you won’t get along with them very 
well.’ 

“But, teacher, that doesn’t matter for I am 
only twelve and a half,” he replied. 

With his eager face before her the superin- 
tendent was beginning to weaken, though she 
had definitely decided not to take him. After 
some thought, she answered, ‘‘Cucuta, you may 
come upon one condition, and that is that you 
promise not to be always fighting with the others 
as you do in the street. You must show us that 
you want to learn to behave yourself. Will you 
promise that?” 

“I want to try,” was the reply. 

The superintendent watched Cucuta closely. as 
the school progressed and was pleased to notice 
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that he was really trying to conquer himself. 
He was learning to be helpful instead of de- 
structive, He treated the other boys in a friend- 
ly way instead of bullying them. Of course it 
wasn’t always easy for him to remember his 
promise, such as the day he brought a cocoanut 
to school and offered his friends a drink during 
the music period. It was difficult for him to 
learn to play cooperatively with other boys. 
One day he dashed across the patio with the ball 
with all of the boys screeching at his heels, for 
he thought that was the way to play ball. But 
he learned quickly, and by the end of school, 
he played well. Cucuta is learning the Christian 
way of living. Perhaps he will be in our wait- 
ing line next year as a helper. Who knows ?® 


PRAYER: Our Father, help us to catch 
the eagerness which Jesus had to learn 

_ about thee, and to tell others about 
thy wondrous love. Amen. 


May 26 


THEME: Working with Jesus to Take 
His Message to Other Boys and Girls. 

PRELUDE: “Andante” by C. W. von 
Gluck. 

Catt To WorsHIP: 


“T will put my law in their inward parts, and 
in their hearts will I write it; and I will be 
their God, and they shall be my people.”— 
Jeremiah 31:33. 


Hymn: “Jesus Shall Reign Where’er the 
Sun,” 

ScripTuRE: Acts 16:1-5. (Before this is 
read, explain that Timothy had seen 
Paul stoned at Lystra on Paul’s first 
visit there [Acts 14:19-20]. On Paul’s 
second missionary journey he took the 
boy, Timothy, with him. After the 
Scripture is read, show how dangerous 
the journey was, as Paul himself de- 
scribes in II Corinthians 11:21-28. 
Ask: How could the young boy, Timo- 
thy, be helpful to the older man, Paul? 
How can we help the missionaries 
today ?) 

TALK (by three intermediates): “How 
We Can Help the Missionaries.” 


First: We can have a pen pal and write to a 
boy or girl in a mission school, telling them 
of our life. The addresses may be gotten 
from our Mission Board. 

Second: We can study about our missionaries 
and pray for them—that they won’t be 
lonesome or ill—and then write and tell 
them for what we have prayed. 

Third: We can prepare a Christmas box. The 
boys can repair toys, and books; make 
scrap books of Bible pictures and _ stories; 
and collect used church school papers and 
quarterlies. The girls can repair clothing 
and make new dresses for their friends in 
mission schools. (Write to the Mission Board 
of your church for articles needed, addresses, 
and time of mailing.) In some churches the 
intermediate boys and girls themselves sup- 
port a mission. We can help our own inter- 
mediate mission by subscribing money. 


OFFERTORY SENTENCES: 
Leader: My Father worketh even until now, 
and I work. John 5:17b. 
Students: May the offerings of our lives and 
of our substance be acceptable in thy sight, 
O Lord, our Strength and our Redeemer. 


OFFERING: “Bless Thou the Gifts.” 
RESPONSIVE READING: “An Affirmation 
of Missionary Faith and Purpose.” 

(Arranged from the statement of the 

Jerusalem Conference.) 

Leader: We believe that in days of light and 
in days of darkness, God is working, ruling, 
and over-ruling; that Jesus Christ has shown 
us God as Father, Supreme Reality, Al- 
mighty Love. 

Students: We believe in a Christlike world. 


*From Friendship Trails to Puerto Rico, 
Board of National Missions, 156 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City. Used by permission. 
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Leader: We cannot live without Christ and 
we cannot bear to think of men living with- 
out him. 

Students: Neither can we be idle while the 
yearning of his heart for his brethren in 


every land is unsatisfied. 

All Together: Therefore, Christ is our motive 
and Christ is our end. We must give men 
nothing less, and we can give them nothing 
more. 


DepicaTion Hymn: “Thou 
Young Man of Galilee.” 
Ciosinc Psatm or PralsE (to be read 
in unison): Psalm 104:1-5; 33-35. 


Strong 


SENIOR AND YOUNG PEOPLE'S DEPARTMENTS 


QUARTERLY THEME: Carrying the Mes- 
sage of Jesus to the World. 

THEME FoR THE MontuH: The Message 
of Jesus Through the Work of the 
Church. 


For the Leader 


These programs are prepared for use by them- 
selves without any necessary relation to lessons 
used in the church school. However, where there 
is such a relation through a common theme, the 
lessons and worship programs will both be more 
effective. Leaders should make use of any such 
connection they may find. The worship services 
for this month are closely related to the Group 
Graded lessons for seniors, and to the Keystone 
Closely Graded Courses. They also have bearing 
on Course XII of the Closely Graded Courses of 
the Graded Press. 


There is no indication in the services 
as to what parts should be given by 
young people. It is assumed that they 
will take charge of the entire service each 
Sunday. A good rule to follow is that 
young people will give all the leadership, 
unless there is not a young person who 
is capable of leading at a certain point. 

If at all possible have some of the 
young people, or all of them, make ‘a 
project of preparing the posters and pic- 
tures used in the last service. This en- 
tire service might be built around posters 
which the young people would make. 
They might make an easel to hold the 
pictures or posters, also. The picture of 
the young man tied across the mouth of 
a cannon will probably be available 
through denominational social education 
and action offices. It was widely cir- 
culated a short time ago by the Emer- 
gency Peace Campaign. 


May 5 


THEME: The Message of Jesus for the 
Church 
INSTRUMENTAL PRELUDE: “The 
Church’s One Foundation” (Play 
through once. Then repeat while the 
Call to Worship is given.) 
Catt TO WorsuHiP: (To be spoken as 
music is played.) 
The church’s one foundation 
Is Jesus Christ her Lord; 


She is his new creation 
By water and the word;... 


One holy name she blesses, 
Partakes one holy food, 

And to one hope she presses, 
With every grace indued. 


Hymn: “Tell Me the Stories of Jesus” 
LEADER’s COMMENTS: 


If we recall the stories about Jesus we will 
be amazed at how many of them picture him 
engaging in activities which had as their pur- 
pose helping people who were in need. He 
stopped to help a confused woman, by a well in 
Samaria. He cleansed the Temple of those who 
were exploiting the religious devotion of his 


* Professor of Religious Education, College of 
the Bible, Lexington, Kentucky. 
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By Myron Taggart Hopper* 


people by making them pay exorbitant prices for 
sacrificial animals. When the multitude fol- 
lowed him out from the city to hear him and 
see him, he fed them. Practically all of the 
mighty works attributed to him were for the 
purpose of helping people. How often we miss 
this very evident fact as we listen to, or read, 
the stories of Jesus. Our preconceptions make us 
see other purposes. We see him doing mighty 
works to prove that he is the Son of God even 
though he, himself, renounced such spectacular 
activities at the time of his temptation. Or we 
see him doing spectacular things to attract the 
crowds like the proprietor of a medicine show. 
How false these interpretations are! Jesus was 
not a sensationalist nor a skillful self-advertiser. 
Rather he was a person with great concern for 
his fellow men. He came to give sight to the 
blind and to heal the broken hearted. 


ScripTuRE: Luke 4:14-21 (To be read 
immediately following leader’s com- 
ments without announcement even of 
place where it is found.) 

Hymn: “Where Cross the 
Ways of Life.” 

RESPONSIVE READING: 


Leader: What is the church? 

Young People: The church is the body of 
Christ. 

Leader: What purpose does a body serve? 

Young People: One purpose is to give expres- 
sion to the desires of the spirit. We do with 
our hands what our spirits prompt us to do. 
We speak with our mouths the words that 
our spirits prompt us to speak. In these and 
other ways our bodies give expression to our 
spirits. 

Leader: Is then the church, as the body of 
Christ, the instrument to give expression to 
his spirit ? 

Young People: It is indeed. Through it and its 
various members the spirit of Jesus must be 
expressed, if it is to be adequately expressed. 
If the institution we know as the church 
fails to express his spirit then it is not his 
body, but something else. 

Leader: But how can the church express his 
spirit ? 

Young People: It does it through the persons 
who are its members. If they express the 
spirit of Jesus in their individual actions and 
as they work together in the church, then 
the church expresses the spirit of Jesus. 

Leader: What is this spirit of Jesus? 

Young People: It is expressed by the words 
from Holy Writ which were just read. In 
more general terms it is that spirit which 
sends men out to help their fellow men 
find the way to abundant living. It is 
being concerned about meeting the needs of 
men, It is loving one’s neighbor as one- 
self because one loves God with all his 
heart and mind and strength, and can only 
show that love as he lives in loving re- 
lationships with all men. This is the 
spirit of Jesus and the church, if it is to 
truly be the body of Christ, must express it. 


PoEM: \ 

Tue Curistran Cuurcu 
Let us have a church that dares 
Imitate the heroism of Jesus; 
Seek inspiration as he sought it; 
Judge the past as he; 
Act on the present like him; 
Pray as he prayed; 
Work as he wrought; 
Live as he lived. 

—Tueopore Parker? 


Crowded 


PRAYER 
Crosinc Hymn: “I Love Thy Kingdom, 
*From The New Hymnal for American 


Youth, Appleton-Century Co. 


Lord” (To be sung quietly and rever- 
ently as a prayer response.) 


May 12 


THEME: The Message of Jesus Through 
the Early Church. 

INSTRUMENTAL CALL TO WorsHIP: 
“Still, Still with Thee,” Hymn tune 
arranged from music by Mendelssohn- 
Bartholdy. 

Hymn Response: “Still, 
Thee” (First stanza.) 

INVOCATION: 


O God of all the ages, may we have a deep 
consciousness of fellowship with thee, and with 
those who, in the beginning days of the Christ- 
ian movement, were so captivated by the win- 
some spirit and majestic teachings of the 
matchless man of Galilee that they formed a 
fellowship to perpetuate that spirit and those 
teachings. May we in memory, live with them 
and so catch anew the devotion that was theirs. 


Hymn: “Faith of Our Fathers.” 
ScripTuRE: Acts 2:41-47; 4231-37. 
LEADER’S COMMENTS: 


In the words which have been read and in 
the rest of the book of Acts as well as in 
other New Testament books, especially Paul’s 
letters, we find described the beginning of the 
work of the church in carrying the message 
of Jesus to the world. It is an interesting and 
thrilling story of the banding together, for 
fellowship rooted in the Christian way of life 
and for sharing the gospel with others, on the 
part of those who believe the message of Jesus. 
Let us think of the work of these early founders 
and propagators of our faith. 


Directed MEDITATION: 


During this meditation have the pianist play 
the hymns indicated in a quiet and reverent 
manner. If a skillful musician is available, have 
this background music be continuous. If not, 
begin each hymn after the leader has begun to 
speak, playing it through once After each 
hymn is completed, the leader will give the 
next direction for meditation during which 
the playing of the next hymn will be begun. 

Leader: The early Christians began with a 

profound faith in Jesus as the one who 
revealed God’s way of life for men. This 
was no anaemic faith. Rather it was one 
worth dying for. Think of Stephen being 
stoned, of Peter imprisoned, ofthe kill- 
ing of James the brother of John by the 


Still with 


sword, of Paul beaten and imprisoned. 
Think ye of this faith! 

Period of Meditation (Accompanied by the 
playing of “The Church’s One Founda- 
tion.’’) 

Leader: This faith was accompanied by a 


compelling passion to share the gospel 
with others. Phillip went to the south and 
won the Ethiopian. Peter and John went 


to Samaria to spread the word. Paul 
travelled through much of the Roman 
Empire, preaching and teaching as he 


went. Think ye of this missionary passion! 

Period of Meditation: (Accompanied by the 
playing of ‘We've a Story to Tell to the 
Nations.”’) 

Leader: The members of the early church 
sought for a way to incorporate the 
message of Jesus in their economic rela- 
tions. The put first the meeting of the 
needs of people. We have heard read 
from Acts that “distribution was made un- 
to every man according as he had need.” 
(Acts 4:35.) And Paul’s letters tell us 
of the sharing of money as the Christians 
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outside of Jerusalem gave an offering to 
help care for the Christians in Jerusalem 
who were impoverished because of persecu- 
tion. (I Cor. 16:1-3) 

Period of Meditation: (Accompanied by the 
playing of ‘‘Where Cross The Crowded 
Ways of Life.’’) 

Leader: Through their dynamic faith, their 
compelling missionary passion, and their 
seeking to live together in loving relation- 
ships which led them to strive to be willing 
to meet each other’s needs in every area of 
life, the members of the early church took 
the message of Jesus to their world. Begin- 
ning as a mere handful of people without 
organization or wealth or other means of 
spreading a movement, they took the message 
to widely scattered parts of the Roman 
Empire. Theirs is a thrilling testimony to 
the power of men and women who give 
themselves to a great cause. May we thank 
God for them and for the church they 
established. 


Unison Prayer: O God, we thank thee 
for those who in the early days kept 
the message of Jesus alive and shared 
it with others. We are inspired by such 
a cloud of witnesses to carry the mes- 
sage to our day and generation. We 
would march on with strength and 
courage in our day, as they did in 
theirs. Amen. 

Crosinc Hymn: “March on, O Soul 
with Strength.” (Standing) 


May 19 


THEME: The Church Carries the Mes- 
sage Through the Centuries. 

INSTRUMENTAL PRELUDE: “Andante” by 
Felix Mendelssohn. (Arranged from 
Opus 16, No. 12.) 

Cait To WorSHIP: 


Leader: 
Be still, and know that I am God: 
I will be exalted among the nations, I will 
be exalted in the earth. 
Response: 
The Lord of hosts is with us; 
The God of Jacob is our refuge. 
Leader: 
They that trust in the Lord 
Are as mount Zion, which cannot be re- 
moved, but abideth forever. 
Response: 
As the mountains are round about Jerusalem, 
So the Lord is round about his people 
From this time forth and for evermore. 


Hymn: “Holy, Holy, Holy, Lord God 
Almighty.” 


* This arrangement can be found in The 
Church School Hymnal for Youth, published by 
the Westminster Press, Philadelphia, Pa. 


ScripTURE: Matthew 28:16-20. 

LEADER’s COMMENTS: We thought to- 
gether last week about the remarkable 
story of the efforts of the early Chris- 
tians to follow the great commission. 
Today we want to think of the work 
of the church through the centuries 
and how it has sought to take the mes- 
sage of Jesus to all manner of men and 
nations. May we imagine ourselves to 
be the church of all the ages listening 
«to the pleas of those who are in need. 
Listen as they speak! 

A REPRESENTATIVE OF THE 
Roman Era: (In costume) 


Those of my day have lost their way in 
life. We seek for joy and abundance of life 
in physical pleasures and sadistic spectacles. 
We eat more than is good for us, and waste 
our time and ability; at least those of us do 
who have wealth and position. We have tasted 
to excess of physical pleasures and have had 
to turn to brutal gladiatorial contest and to 
throwing men to wild beasts to stimulate our 
jaded emotions. Even so life has lost its zest 
and flavor. What shall we do? 


THE CuHurRcH: (To be read by all the 
young people.) 


Turn from your physical excesses. Seek not 
for pleasure but seek to do God’s will through 
serving your fellow men. Discipline your ap- 
petite and do all in the spirit of loving serv- 
ice and you shall find life. 


REPRESENTATIVE OF THE DARK AGES: 
(In costume) 


Our world has gone to pieces. Accustomed 
for centuries to look to the emperor at Rome 
for our authority we find ourselves in dire 
confusion. Without some earthly authority to 
which to turn we have not known which 
way to go. 


Tue CHurRcH: (By all) 


Turn to me for guidance and direction. Those 
who give leadership to me will point the way. 
And since Rome is the center to which you 
are used to going for guidance, the church 
at Rome will serve as a clearing house. I will 
give you an authority. In these days of con- 
fusion I will also preserve the finer things of 
the previous cultures. In my monasteries I 
well preserve the great literature and the 
works of art. 


LATER 


REPRESENTATIVE OF THE PERIOD OF THE 
REFORMATION: (In costume) 


We are oppressed and downtrodden. We 
have no liberties. The great and powerful ex- 
ploit us and make our lives miserable. We al- 
most despair of life itself. What shall we do? 


THE CHURCH: (By all) 


I will raise up within myself persons who 
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will be the champions of your liberties. 
Zwingli and Huss and Luther and Calvin will 
champion your right to education and greater 
freedom. All parts of me, I regret to say, will 
not come to your rescue and [ will be torn 
by internal dissention and shall break up 
into several different bodies, but from me you 
shall have your champions. You shall have 
greater liberty and freedom and opportunity 
for life. 


REPRESENTATIVE OF ENSLAVED PEOPLES: 
(Some Negro might be asked to take 
this part) 


Those whom I represent are bought and 
sold like animals or pieces of property. We are 
often mistreated but even when our masters 
treat us kindly we are still slaves. Is there 
no help for us? 


THE CHURCH: (By all) 


I will stir the consciences of Christian people 
so that they will do away with the evils that 
befall you. The faith which I hold in the 
brotherhood of man will drive those who are 
a part of me to proclaim freedom to the 
captive and those in bondage. Have no fear. 
You shall be free. 


REPRESENTATIVE OF NON-CHRISTIAN 
Lanps: (A group in costumes of sev- 
eral such lands. One speaks.) 

Those whom I represent live in darkness 
and ignorance and fear. The light-bringing 


gospel has not come to us. Shall it always be 
so? 


Tue CuurcuH: (By all) 


I will send my representatives to tell you of 
the gospel and to help you build a better life. 
I will send Livingston and Carey and Judson 
and a host of others. You shall have your 
opportunity to hear the message of Jesus. 


LEADER’s COMMENTS: 


We have come through the centuries with 
the church and have glimpsed some of the 
great contributions it has made as it has 
carried, and tried to make operative in life, 
the message of Jesus. Much more is to be seen. 
We have not seen the manifestation of the 
spirit of Jesus that started hospital work, 
charity and relief for the poor, education, and 
many other things. We have seen enough to 
realize, that in spite of its many mistakes the 
church has labored valiantly to carry the 
message of Jesus to the world. It remains for 
those of us who make up the church to do 
likewise in our day. 


Ciosinc Hymn: “O God Our Help in 
Ages Past” 

CLosinc Prayer: For insight into the 
problems which the church should face 
in our day and for courage to help 
make the church meet the needs of 


people today even better than it did 
in the past. 


May 26 


THEME: Present Day Frontiers for the 
Message of Jesus. 
INSTRUMENTAL PRELUDE: “Prelude” by 


International Journal of Religious Education 


Frederic Chopin, Opus 28, No. 73. 
CALL To WorsHIP: 


Leader: 
O sing unto the Lord a new song: 
Sing unto the Lord, all the earth. 
Response: 
Sing unto the Lord, bless his name; 
Shew forth his salvation from day to day. 


OPENING Prayer: That we may sing a 
new song unto the Lord; a chorus of 
mighty deeds which shall take the mes- 
sage of Jesus to our day as we meet 
the needs of man. 

Hymn: “We Would Be Building” 

ScripTURE: Luke 5:1-4. 

READER'S COMMENTS: This Scripture 
comes from the story of the catching 
of the multitude of fishes. We can well 
think of it in relation to the larger 
task of building a more Christian 
world. If we will launch out into the 
deep of our present day life we can 
expect results as striking as that which 
the early disciples had when they 
launched out into the deep and let 
down their nets as a result of the 
command of Jesus. May we launch 
out on a program of advance to over- 
come the unchristian aspects of our 
common life. 

First PRESENTATION: “War” 


(Have the person making this presentation 
exhibit the picture of the young man tied across 
the mouth of a cannon, or a poster on war made 
by members of the group, or a current war 
photograph.) 

May we be aware of the terrible scourge of 
war which makes cannon fodder of young men 
and mobilizes the resources of nations to kill. 
Here is a great need which calls to the church. 
The message of Jesus is clear. He said, ‘Blessed 
are the peacemakers.” May the church of this 
day conquer this frontier! 


SECOND PRESENTATION: “Race relations” 


(Exhibit the picture “‘'The Hope of the 
World” by Copping, showing Jesus with the 
children of all races.) 

The church of today must carry the message 
of Jesus across the frontier of racial prejudice 
and injustice. This picture expresses the message 
of Jesus concerning the races. All are shown 
on an equal footing. This teaching is far from 
realized in our civilization. Japanese are dis- 
criminated against by the immigration laws of 
the United States. There is much prejudice 
against the Jews, even by persons who call 
themselves Christian. Negroes are segregated 
and do not have equal opportunity for work and 
education. May we be aware of this frontier 
for the church. 


THIRD PRESENTATION: 
justice” 

(Exhibit a picture of “The Angelus” by Millet 
or a large photograph of mill workers or share 
croppers.) 

Millet gained fame by his picturing of the re- 
ligious devotion of simple peasant farmers. Today 
such farmers are disappearing and in their place 
we have persons like the characters in Grapes 
of Wrath and Tobacco Road. We have also, 
those who work in mills and mines and factories 
for a pittance; the “‘wage-slaves’’ whose slavery 
is none the less real because they have the 
“privilege” of quitting their work. For them 
the alternatives are to submit, or join the vast 
army of unemployed. Here, indeed, is a frontier 
to be crossed if men are to live abundantly. The 
church must deal with the evils of our economic 
life. May our own security and complacency not 
blind us to the great need of those who would 
labor, but cannot because there is no work for 
them. 


FouRTH PRESENTATION: “Liquor” 


(Exhibit liquor advertisement or poster of 
advertisements from one of the current maga- 
zines.) 

One manifestation of the evils of our eco- 


*To be found in The Church School Hymnal 
for Youth, by the Westminster Press. 


April, 1940 


“Economic in- 


nomic life is shown by this advertisement. We 
permit persons to be despoiled and despoil them- 
selves because profit can be made through the 
sale of intoxicating liquors. Medical men have 
given a unanimous verdict with respect to the 
debilitating effects of the use of alchoholic 
beverages. Psychologists have pointed out the 
way in which drinking destroys the higher mental 
powers and reduces behavior to more animalistic 
levels. But because enormous profits can be made 
from the sale of liquors, every device of clever, 
even though untruthful advertising is used to 
lure the gullible and the unwary into the use 
of liquor. The sale of other narcotics, like opium 
and marijuana, are at least illegal, but alcholic 
beverages go their destructive way with the 
sanction of the law. 


FirtH PRESENTATION: “Leisure time” 


(Exhibit a poster on which are listed the 
purposeless things which occupy the time of 
young people such as movies, bridge, dancing, 
oe listening to radio, purposeless reading, 
etc. 

Preoccupation with the things on this list is 
an indication of a great need in the lives of many 
people. They all offer opportunities for growth, 
but for most of us, the doing of them is an 
indication of purposelessness and drifting. We do 
them to occupy our time because we have nothing 
important to which to give ourselves. We have 
increased leisure and do: not know how to use 
it constructively. So, we seek diversion from the 
boredom of a meaningless existence. In this are 
the seeds of the disintegration of personality, 
that highest of all values according to Jesus. 
To safeguard this we need something important 
to do. 

May not this ‘‘something important to do’’ be 
the devotion of our energies and abilities to the 
conquering of these other frontiers to which our 
attention has just been called. (Show the poster 
of the United Christian Youth Movement*—the 
young man with arms outstretched as a new per- 
son at the center of new homes, new com- 
munities, etc.) This poster points the way. 
Christian youth, working through the church 
to build a more Christian world, can help the 
church carry the message of Jesus to our day 
and at the same time contribute to the making 
of new persons of themselves. 


UNISON PRAYER: 


God—let me be aware, 

Of the horror of men used for cannon fodder; 

Of the inhumanity of man’s prejudice against 
man; 

Of the millions who cry for bread, 

And more than bread, for work and the joys of 
life; 

Of those who are caught in a meaningless whirl 

Of activities, and who seek escape from dullness 
in bestial orgies; ; 

Of those whose lives are caught by fears and in- 
security, 

And know not the peace that passeth understand- 
ing. 

And may the awareness of these let my heart 
not know peace 

Until I give myself to working with thee to 
help them Find Life. 


CLosinc Hymn: “I Bind My Heart 
This Tide.” 


4Obtainable from the International Council 
of Religious Education, 203 N. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, Ill., size 11%4 x 16%, Io cents. 
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Primary Worship Programs 
(Continued from page 21) 


Help me to do better and better in the things 
that a child of my age has to do: in my les- 
sons at school, in my share of the work at home, 
in making gifts for people, in helping younger 
children, in doing errands, even in just obeying 
when there doesn’t seem to be much use in what 
I am told to do. Let everything I do be a good 
piece of work, even if no one sees it but God 
and myself. 


Hymn: “The Children of Far Distant 
Lands’’é 


May 26 
Worsuip THEME: Our World at Work 
PRELUDE: “Cradle Song,’ Schumann? 


Porm: “All the World”? 
Hymn: “The Children of Far Distant 


Lands’’® 

Story: “A Bundle of Sticks” (Aesop 
fable) 

Lirany:12 (The children standing or 
kneeling) 


Leader: For the farmer who cares for the 
cows, for the milkman who carries bottles of 
milk in his wagon to our homes and to the 
stores. 

Response: We give thee thanks. 

Leader: For the farmer who grows fresh, 
green vegetables and carries them in his truck 
to the market; for the baker who supplies 
fresh bread; for truck drivers working in all 
kinds of weather. 

Response: We give thee thanks. 

Leader: For the engineer who drives the 
heavy freight trains carrying food; for boat- 
men working on freighters on the rivers and 
ocean; for aviators flying through the air and 
dropping food to people in distress. 

Response: We give thee thanks. 

Leader: For people working in far off 
Africa; for the Chinese growing rice and 
tea for us; for the Swiss people making 
cheese; for all people who are working with 
thee. 

Response: We give thee thanks. 


Hymn: “Good Night Prayer." 
Quiet REcESSIONAL: “Chorus,” Gluck.? 


4 Primary Music and Worship, Laufer. West- 
minster Press, 1930. 
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Balalaika (Eddy, Ilona Massey) (MGM) 
Lavish musical comedy melodrama. Masquerad- 
ing prince falls in love with lovely communist. 
Action in court, countryside, opera house, war, 
cabarets. Lightsome mixture of overwhelming in- 
gredients but fine cast, sprightly humor, and ideal 
musical-comedy heroine: 

For A and Y: Entertaining 
For C: If not too exciting 

Beware Spooks (Joe E. Brown, Mary Carlisle) 
(Colum) Futile attempt at mystery-detective 
farce. Hero cop, fired from force for bungling, 
chases criminal through crazy. obstacles, slap- 
stick spook-house, to grim killing. Brown’s 
usual antics and labored comedy so unfunny as to 
be pitiful. 

For A: Stupid For Y and C: No 

Blondie on a Budget (Singleton, Lake) (Co- 
lumbia) Efforts of Blondie and spouse to squeeze 
fur coat and fishing-club fee out of budget com- 
plicated by ‘another woman,” adding a note of 
mild sophistication to the usual comico-silly an- 
tics. Fifth in Blondie series. 

For A: Hardly For Y and C: Mostly amusing 


Castle on the Hudson (Garfield, Sheridan, 
O’Brien) (Warner) Another prison drama with 
no new angles. Arrogant, tough, rebellious little 
gangster imprisoned for crime. Later permitted 
leave by warden on his honor to see dying girl. 
Usual gang killings and prison breaks. Decidedly 
unedifying. 

For A: Depends on taste 
For C: No 


For Y: Valueless 


Charlie Chan in City in Darkness (Toler, Lynn 
Bari) (Fox) European war situation with Paris 
in blackout is setting for very inferior Chan 
mystery. Story is loose-jointed, crazily complex 
and largely incoherent, leaving audience still 
baffled at end. Sound and fury from Harold 
Huber far less funny than intended. 
For A and Y: Poor 


Cisco Kid and the Lady, The (Romero, 
Weaver) (Fox) Fairly amusing ‘‘good old west- 
ern’ adventures of outlaw, cross between Don 
Juan and Robin Hood. He tricks partner, makes 
love to his gal, is caught, escapes and dodges 
law. Gay, fast-moving, entirely fictional, with 
ethics badly jumbled. 

For A: Depends on taste 
For C: No 


Fatal Hour, The (Karloff, Grant Withers) 
(Monogram) Murder mystery drama. Karloff 
good as Mr. Wong, oriental detective who solves 
murders and gem smugglings aided by hard- 
boiled, bulldozing offensive police captain, and 
ubiquitous girl reporter. Plot weak, action thin, 
suspense poorly sustained. 

For A: Mediocre For Y: Valueless For C: No 


Geronimo (Foster, Ralph Morgan) (Para) 
U. S. forces under cold, rigid General, attempt to 
quell famous Apache Geronimo who, aided by 
contemptible politician, is ravaging the west. 
Indian thriller in new dress. Brutal tortures, 
killings, inconsistencies, impossibilities, horror 
and tension. Valueless ‘‘history.” 

For A: Harrowing For Y and C: No 


Grapes of Wrath (Fonda, Darwell, Carradine) 
(Fox) Powerful novel masterfully filmed. Staunch 
sharecropper family driven from land, lured to 
California by promises of work, find only un- 
employment, exploitation by labor racketeers, 
violence, injustice, starvation. Vivid social docu- 
ment. Splendidly acted, photographed. 

For A: Somber and superb For Y: Mature 
For C: No 


He Married His Wife (Nancy Kelly, McCrea) 
(Fox) Nauseating, senseless, humorless marital 
comedy in excessively bad taste. Horse-race-mad 
ex-husband tries to marry off divorced wife to 
save himself alimony. Situation absurd, dialogue 
daffy, acting forced, character (ae 
For A: Stupid For Y and C: No 


For C: No 


For Y: Doubtful 
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CURRENT FILM EoTIMAres 


HE summaries and evaluations appear- 

ing on this page are those of the Na- 
tional Film Estimate Service. They are not 
the judgment of an individual, but of a 
committee of qualified men and women 
who are in no way connected with the 
motion picture industry. 

It will be noted that these estimates 
cover all types of films inasmuch as it is 
as valuable to know what not to see as 
to know the good films. It should be 
kept in mind also that titles and local 
advertising pictures may be quite objec- 
tionable, while the content and effect of 
the film are desirable and wholesome, 
hence these descriptions of content. 

The estimate of each film is given for 
three groups: 

A—Intelligent Adults 

Y—Youth (15-20 years) 

C—Children (under 15 years) 

Boldface italic type indicates the special 
recommendation of the National Film Es- 
timate Service. 


His Girl Friday (Russell, Grant, Bellamy) 
(Columbia) “Front Page’’ hilariously screened. 
Editor tries by fair means or foul to keep his ex- 
wife star reporter from marrying again. ‘Hot 
story” and crooked politics figure strongly. 
Riotous, fast-moving action. Snappy, witty 
dialogue. Clever, complex situations. Diverting. 
For A; Entertaining For Y; Very exciting 

For C: No 


Honeymoon Deferred (Lowe, Lindsay) (Uni- 
versal) Usual sophisticated murder-mystery. Man- 
about-town insurance investigator and his few- 
hours bride get involved in murders and solve 
mystery despite police. Usual husband-wife cheer- 
ful but blasé banter. More or less entertaining. 
For A: Depends on taste For Y: Passable 

For C: No 


House of Seven Gables, The (Lindsay, Vincent 
Price) (Univ.) Famous Hawthorne novel exqui- 
sitely filmed. Avaricious son of old New England 
family, to get estate has brother convicted of 
father’s murder. Melodramatic plot well done by 
fine cast, Lindsay outstanding. Fine dramatic and 
artistic unity. Superb photography. 

For A and Y: Excellent For C: Mature 


Ireland’s Border Line (Irish cast) (Wm. 
Alexander) Farce comedy. Two identical bags, 
one with stolen jewels and one belonging to 
cough medicine salesman, cause complications. 
Acting, continuity, photography frequently 
amateurish but vivid, human and amusing 
throughout. Good humored rivalry between North 
& South. 

For A: Depends on taste 
For C: No 


For Y: Perhaps 


Light That Failed, The (Colman, Huston, Lu- 
pino) Kipling’s famous sombre novel notably 
filmed. Arrogant young artist, wounded at bloody 
Sudan, wins money and fame before his sight 
goes. Hazy in continuity, plot and character 
relationships, but excellent cast, fine photog- 
raphy and settings. Ida Lupino superb. 

For A: Fine of Kind For Y and C: No 


Little Old New York (Faye, MacMurray, 
Greene) (Fox) Old New York waterfront as 
spectacular background for frankly glamorized, 
melodramatic tale of Fulton’s struggle to build 
steamboat. Emphasis on* romance, costumes, set- 
ings. Elementary but pleasing humor supplied 
by feminine tavern keeper and beau. 

For A and Y: Entertaining For C: Possibly 


Marines Fly High (Dix, Morris, Lucille Ball) 
(RKO) Former plantation supervisor of hero- 
ine’s ranch, leader of revolutionaries and bandits, 
sets traps for Marines stationed to protect coun- 
try population. Dix and Morris as hard-boiled 


Marines provide trite rivalry and _ horseplay. 
Thoroughly mediocre and rich in absurdities. 
For A: Poor For Y and C: No 


Married and in Love (Alan Marshall, Barbara 
Read, Helen Vinson) (RKO) Unpretentious, 
quite convincing little tale. Happily-married hero, 
aided to success by loyal devotion of fine little 
wife, nearly succumbs to lure of a former love. 
Situation cleverly averted by wife who makes 
husband realize his real love:is for her. 

For A: Fairly good For Y: Mature For C: No 


My Son is Guilty (Cabot, 
(Columbia) Ordinary, morbid, 
crime film. Worthless ex-convict son exploits 
policeman-father’s confidence, gets police radio 
job and aids criminals. Finally father, represent- 
ing law and justice, traps and kills son. Acting 
mediocre. 
For A: Poor 


Jacqueline Wells) 
utterly valueless 


For Y and C: No 


Nick Carter, Master Detective (Walter Pidgeon, 
Rita Johnson) (MGM) Another sabotage film, 
with hero Nick Carter and his comic ubiquitous 
follower as detectives, working on mysterious 
disappearance of important airplane plans. Usual 
thrill stuff. Airplane crashes, battle between 
airplane and cruiser and Hollywood tricks. 
For A: Depends on taste For Y: No value 

For C: No 


Night of Nights, The (O’Brien, Olympe Brad- 
na) (Para) Trite plot slightly redeemed by con- 
vincing acting, good direction, and effective pho- 
tography. Successful playwright and actor goes 
on rocks after wife’s disappearance. Coming of 
daughter 20 years later reawakens him. Some 
pleasant moments. 
For A and Y: Fair For C: No 

Northwest Passage (Tracy, Young) (Metro) Part 
of famous novel, powerfully filmed. Rogers’ Rang- 
ers’ epic thrust through wilderness, evading ene- 
mies, pushing north to destroy ruthless Indian 
tribe, and finally home again. Grim, blood- 
curdling warfare and gruesome scenes in ranks. 
Tracy fine as dauntless Rogers. 

For A: Fine of kind For Y: Very strong 
For C: No 


Reno (Dix, Gail Patrick, Anita Louise) 
(RKO) Mediocre yarn of small dramatic worth 
offered as history. Reno lawyer, when silver- 
mining died out, started the easy divorce game, 
got caught himself, turns gambler, saves own 
daughter from divorce-court-action and is freed 
himself, etc., etc. 


For A: Feeble For Y and C: No 


Shop Around the Corner, The (Sullivan, Stew- 
art) (Metro) Absorbing, human, delightful dra- 
ma, in quiet dialogue of intertwined fates of 
blustering Budapest shopowner, his trusted first 
clerk corresponding with unknown girl, kind, 
timid father of family, ingratiating clerk and pert 
naive sales-girl. Outstanding character portrayals. 
For A and Y: Excellent For C: If it interests 


Swiss Family Robinson (Thomas Mitchell, Edna 
Best) (RKO) Famous novel of family ship- 
wrecked on remote, uninhabited island. Creative 
home-making, despite obstacles, guided and in- 
spired by father. But conflict between happy 
father and sorrowful mother adds a heavy note. 
Good acting by capable cast. 

For A and Y: Interesting 
For C: Unless too mature 


Vigil in the Night (Lombard, Aherne) (RKO) 
Somber, absorbing drama. English nurse sacri- 
fices position for inefficient sister who finally 
atones. Heroine’s courageous devotion helps 
bring much-needed hospital. Expert, finely pic- 
torial photography. Fine background music, Ex- 
cellent acting by cast. Lombard outstanding. 
Fer A: Fine of kind For Y: Too somber 

For C: No 


aE 


** THE United Christian Youth Move- 
ment will hold regional conferences 

throughout the United States during this 
coming summer. These regional planning 
conferences take the place of the Chris- 
tian Youth Conference of North America, 
a quadrennial conference which would 
normally be held this year. They also 
substitute for the youth camps held an- 
nually under the auspices of the Inter- 
national Council of Religious Education 
at Lake Geneva and Lake Winnipe- 
saukee. The regional planning conferences 
bear direct relationship to the World 
Conference of Amsterdam held in 1939, 
and many of the delegates who were 
there should be present in the conferences 
this summer. 

The projected conferences are as fol- 
lows: 

EASTERN, Winnipesaukee, New Hamp- 
shire, August 5-17. 

CENTRAL, Lake Geneva, Wisconsin, 
August 19-31. 

Rocky Mountain, Geneva 
Colorado, July 29-August 4. 

SOUTHERN, Probably in North Caro- 
lina, August 3-10. 

Paciric SouTHwEST, 
California, July 8-14. 

Paciric NorTHwest, 
Oregon, August 11-18. 

For information concerning program 
and quotas, write to the Young People’s 
Department, International Council of 
Religious Education, 203 N. Wabash 
Ave., Chicago, Illinois. 


Glen, 


Camp Sierra, 


Silver Creek, 


* Two important short courses in 

Narcotic (Alcohol) Education will 
be given this coming summer as follows. 
Both will be taught by Bertha Rachel 
Palmer. 

At Winona Lake, Indiana—July 1-12, 
1940. A short course of 20 lessons, two 
periods each day; for public and church 
school teachers, ministers and leaders of 
youth and adult groups, dealing with 
scientific, social, economic and historical 
phases. Those who register for full course 
with fee of $5, by July 1, will be entitled 
to receive a discount at assembly hotels. 
Write to Winona Lake Assembly, 
Winona Lake, Indiana. 

At Chautauqua, New York—July 15 
to August 3, 1940. A course of 30 hours 
(two periods each day) accepted for 
graduate credit, 2 points, at New York 
University. The course is for leaders in 
school, church and community. Write to 


Chautauqua Institution, Chautauqua, 
New York. 


“ Tue North American Administra- 

tive Committee of the World’s Sun- 
day School Association is holding a meet- 
ing in May, in New York State, which 
is expected to be of great importance 
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WHATG HAPPENING 


in the program of this world-wide fed- 
eration of agencies in Christian education. 
To the meeting will come the members 
of the Committee, representatives of de- 
nominational boards and of ecumenical 
organizations, specialists in various 
aspects of Christian education, mis- 
sionaries and nationals from the*countries 
being served, and a limited number of 
selected lay men and women. In advance 
of the meeting several studies are being 
carried on and some of these will doubt- 
less be continued later. Since a World’s 
Convention can not be held at this time, 
as previously planned, because of the 
war, it is expected that this meeting will 
serve to survey the work on the fields for 
which the North American Committee 
is responsible, examine the services which 
it is rendering, and plan for the future. 
* Boys anp Girts WEEK comes April 

27 to May 4 this year. This special 
“Week” originated as Boys Week 
through the Rotary Club of New York 
City in 1920. The movement spread 
rapidly and by 1926 the week was ob- 
served quite generally throughout. the 
United States and Canada. In 1927 
observances were reported from ten other 
countries. Today participation in the 
week is practically world-wide. When 
local communities began to include girls 
as well as boys in the program, the name 
of the week was changed in response to 
popular demand. The Manual of Sug- 
gestions containing detailed suggestions 
for carrying out the program may be 
secured free of charge from the National 
Boys and Girls Week Committee for the 
United States, 35 East Wacker Drive, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


Coming Events 


Meetings of Interest to Leaders in 
Christian Education 
APRIL 


15 West Virginia State Ministers’ Convocation, 
Jacksons Mill. 

18 Quarterly meeting, California Church Coun- 
cil, Southern Area, Los Angeles. 

23-25 75th Annual Convention of Christian 
Education, Iowa State Council of Christian 
Education. 

24 General Conference of the Methodist 
Church, Atlantic City, New Jersey. 

27 Connecticut State-wide Conference on Va- 
cation Church Schools. 


May 


1 General Conference, African Methodist 
Episcopal Church, Detroit, Michigan. 

1-2 Annual Meeting, General Board of Re- 
ligious Education, Colored Methodist Epis- 
copal Church. 

1-3 Diamond Jubilee Convention, Missouri 
State Council of Christian Education, St. 


Louis. 
1-4 Diamond Jubilee Convention, Kansas 
State Council of Religious Education, 


Hutchinson. 


2-5 Michigan State Program and Planning 
Meeting, Albion. 


4-13 Meetings of the Committees of the 
Educational © Commission, International 
Council of Religious Education, Chicago, 
Illinois. 


7-8 Meeting, Parish and Church School Board 
of the United Lutheran Church in Amer- 
ica. 

12-14 Indiana State Council of Religious Edu- 
__—€ation Convention, Marian. 
16 General Assembly, Presbyterian Church in 
the U.S., Chattanooga, Tennessee. 


20-25 Northern Baptist Convention, Atlantic 
City, New Jersey. 

23-26 B.Y.P.U. Convention for Ontario and 
Quebec, 

23-29 General Assembly, Presbyterian Church 
in the U.S.A. 


% 


Personal Notes 
oe 


* Dr. J. A. LyTer, one of the outstand- 

ing leaders of the Church of the 
United Brethren in Christ, died on Janu- 
ary 26 of this year in Dayton, Ohio. Since 
1926 he had been Associate Editor of 
Sunday School Literature for the Church. 
A successor to Dr. Lyter has not yet been 
chosen. 


* Muss Evsiz Wix resigned on March 
1 as Executive Secretary of the Nebraska 
Council of Churches. Her contribution 
to the state program of religious educa- 
tion has been of outstanding quality, 
particularly in the organization of county 
work. She plans to be married this spring 
to Dr. Ray F. Johnson. 

Rev. Henry Ludeman has been named 
Executive Secretary to succeed Miss Wik. 
Mr. Ludeman comes from the pastorate 
of the Plymouth Congregational Church 
of Omaha. He attended the Yale Divinity 
School, held pastorates in Connecticut 
and had leadership in the Litchfield and 
Windham County Councils, and through 
them contact with the Connecticut Coun- 
cil of Churches and Religious Education. 


State and County Council 
Happenings 

* Mr. Witiiam W. Hat, a New 

York layman who has been con- 
nected with organized Sunday school 
work for over fifty years, started two 
years ago to talk with leading pastors of 
New York City about a forward advance 
in Christian education. This resulted in 
two general meetings of seventy-five 
leading clergymen of the city, one in 
June, 1938, another in October, 1939. It 
was ultimately decided that if there was 
to be a forward movement by which more 
of the children of Protestant heritage 
would be given training in religion, some 
very specific things must be undertaken. 
Committees of leading ministers have 
since been working along several well 
defined lines: 

One committee, headed by Prof. 
Samuel L. Hamilton, is attempting to 
aid parents in building up their own 
spiritual cultures so as to have more 
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knowledge and resources with which to 
guide the spiritual nurture of their chil- 
dren. A second committee, headed by Dr. 
Theodore Speer and Rev. Ralph Lankler, 
is working on the question of reaching 
the community, in which something like 
one-half of the children—Protestant, 
Catholic and Jewish—are growing up 
without any organized education in re- 
ligion. 

Mrs. George F. Burt, Jr. is chairman 
of a committee of the New York Junior 
League which is facing the problem of 
spiritual literacy among the privileged 
families of New York City and is in- 
quiring into the situation in regard to 
religion in the private schools. The fourth 
committee, working under the leadership 
of the Rev. Philip C. Jones, has taken the 
minister as a key to the solution of a 
forward movement and has tried to define 
his place in Christian education. This 
committee has made seventeen pertinent 
suggestions of means by. which all min- 
isters can give increasing impetus to 
Christian education in their churches. 
* THE religious education workers of 

the New York metropolitan area 
were recently called together to consider 
the “new trends” in Christian education 
which were emphasized in the Annual 
Meeting of the International Council. 
Brief reports were made on trends in 
laymen’s work, weekday education, 
youth work, missionary education, vaca- 
tion church schools, adult education, as 
well as the philosophic thinking expressed 
in the Professor’s Advisory Section. The 
session closed with a summary and a 
forecast. More than one hundred promi- 
nent leaders in religious education at- 
tended. The meeting proved an excellent 
way of sharing in brief form the varied 
program of the International Council. 


Films for Church Use 


Evaluations by the Committee on Vis- 
ual Education of the International Coun- 
cil of Religious Education. 


Two NEW FILMS are now available 
from the Africa Motion Picture Project 
of the Foreign Missions Conference of 
North America. These films were made 
with the cooperation of missionaries and 
of the governments in French Cameroun 
and Belgian Congo. Word from one of 
the missionaries indicates that it was not 
easy to persuade the native actors to look 
and behave the way they had before the 
missionaries came, but they were eager 
to show the way they live now. The 
Protestant Churches cooperating in the 
Project are as follows: the Presbyterian 
Church in the U.S.A., the Presbyterian 
Church in the U.S., the Methodist 
Church, the Disciples of Christ, the 
Church of the Brethren, the Northern 
Baptist Convention, the United Brethren 
in Christ, and the Seventh Day Adven- 
tists. Associated with them were the 
American Mission to Lepers, the Har- 
mon Foundation, and the Phelps-Stokes 
Fund. 

The films are available for rental 
from the Harmon Foundation, 140 Nas- 
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Several styles of S V E Pro- 
jectors for showing single or 
double frame film strips and 
2” x 2" glass slides are avail- 
able from 100 to 300 watts. 
Above is the 300 watt Model 
AA. Write for catalog. 


For full information address a postal card to 


NATIONAL PICTURES SERVICE, INC. 


228 East Fifth Street, 


sau St., New York City; the Y.M.C.A. 
Motion Picture Bureau, 347 Madison 
Ave., New York and 19 S. LaSalle St., 
Chicago; the Audio-Religious Service, 
28 E. Eighth St., Chicago. They are 
available also through some of the par- 
ticipating church boards. 


A Day in an African Village. 2 reels, 
16 mm., silent. Rental, $1.25 per reel per 
showing. Reels may be shown separately. 

Reel I, “The Morning.” The villagers 
rise with the sun and go about their day’s 
work. Some of the men burn off a section 
of the jungle, where they will make a 
new community garden to replace the 
one which “wore out” for lack of fer- 
tilization. Women plant a garden, and 
gather and prepare manioc for the family 
dinner. Men attend to the making of 
mats and fish traps and catch fish with 
spears. 

Reel II, “The Afternoon.” The proc- 
esses of extracting and preparing palm 
oil are shown in detail. A visitor arrives 
and introduces an European object, il- 
lustrating the way foreign customs spread 
throughout the villages. When night falls, 
the African reverts to his forefather’s 
primitive dance. 

Rating: Content, excellent; technical 
quality, excellent. 


Metal-Mat, 314" x 4" 


illustrating 


Christ and the Fine Arts 
by 
CYNTHIA PEARL MAUS 


(Harper and Brothers, Publishers) 


SERMONS Uusteated with 
PICTUROLS 


Make «a Lasting Impression 


Picturols—convenient strips of 35 mm. film 
containing a series of carefully edited still 
pictures—are available on a wide variety of 
religious subjects including "Christ and the 
Fine Arts." The pictures can be projected to 
life size by inexpensive S. V. E. Projectors. 
Write for catalogs. 


SOCIETY FOR VISUAL EDUCATION, INC. 
DEPT. 4RE 


100 E. OHIO ST. CHICAGO, ILL. 


Tri-Purpose 


PROJECTOR 


stereopticon slides 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Children of Africa. 2 reels, 16 mm. 
silent. Rental, $1.25 per reel per show- 
ing. Reels may be shown separately. 
Titles are prepared especially for chil- 
dren from six to twelve years of age, 
but the authentic material on African 
child life that it includes is also suitable 
for older groups. 

Chapter One. African children help 
their parents. A little girl helps her 
mother prepare dinner while other girls 
learn to make clay pots. Boys help their 
fathers. Then they go swimming and 
hunting. 

Chapter Two. Boys and girls play 
games. They also go to school. Their 
teacher is a village boy who studied at a 
mission school and has come back to 
teach them. They learn how to prevent 
disease and land erosion. After school 
they go canoeing and swimming. 

Rating: Content, excellent; technical 
quality, excellent. 


Religious Motion Pictures 
16 mm. Talking and Silent 


We also supply Projectors 
Send for Free Catalogue 


Religious Audio-Visual Service 
Chicago, II. 


34 E. 8th St. 


The Unbroken Line 
(Continued from page 19) 


the boys over at ... school. He’s a 
regular teacher’s pet. He gets away 
with murder. Teacher seems to think 
everything he does is right. And boy! 
is that chap conceited! 

Mrs. P: He’s conceited and teacher’s pet 
you say? 

Tuirp Boy: That’s it. 

Mrs. P: Well, boys, I think I’ve heard 
of something like that before. Let me 
tell you a story. 

(Book is opened by STAGE MANAGER to 
Tableau 1. JOSEPH is seen in the field. 
See description above.) 

NarRRATOR (Reads): Genesis 37:1, 3-8, 
19, 20. 

(Book closes.) 

FourtH Boy: Is that the Joseph they 
used to tell us about down in fifth 
grade? 

Mrs. P: Yes, that’s the same Joseph 
you have always heard about. 

Tuirp Boy: And he was a sort of teach- 
er’s pet? 

Mrs. P: Yes, he was his father’s favor- 
1te; 

First Boy: Did they really kill him? 

Mrs. P: No, don’t you remember the 
rest of the story? Ten of his brothers 
hated him and wanted to kill him. One 
of them pleaded for his life. They 
compromised. They sold him as a 
slave and he was carried as a slave 
boy down into the land of Egypt. 
There he worked first in Potiphar’s 
house and later was promoted to be 
head man and governor of Egypt. Do 
any of you remember the end of the 
story? 

FirtH Boy: No you tell us. 

Mrs. P: Remember now. First we had 
Joseph a spoiled favorite. Next the 
brothers jealous and hating him. Next 
jealousy leads to kidnapping and al- 
most murder. Now Joseph is governor 
over all the land of Egypt. 

(Book opens to tableau) 

Narrator (Reads): Genesis 41:54b; 42: 
LON et Way Wee hi Cesy Pass oh in: 

SixtH Boy: Do you mean that Joseph 
forgave the brothers who wanted to 
kill him? 

Mrs. P: He not only forgave them, he 
saved their lives and took care of them 
and of his father as long as they lived. 

CommaANDING Voice: Love triumphs 
over jealousy! 

CuHoir (Sings, from the hymn, 
ward Through the Ages.’): 

“Forward through the ages 
In unbroken line, 


“For- 


COMMUNION WAFERS 


500 $1.10 1000 $2.00 
Postpaid anywhere in United States. 
We serve the Christian Churches of 
the Nation. Emblems of Christianity 
imprinted thereon. Always remember 
we manufacture these wafers, guaran- 
teed pure and sanitary. 


Donald C. Matthes 


272 West Dickson Ave. Mansfield, Ohio 
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Move the faithful spirits, 
At the call divine.” 

SEconD Boy: That was a good story, 
Mrs. P. But still my Dad says the 
Jews are no good, and sooner or later 
we're going to have to get rid of them 
here in America, just as they have 
done in Germany. What do you think 
about that, Mrs. P.? 

Mrs. P: Well, that’s quite a question. 
I’m not sure I can answer it, but I 
have a story about race prejudice I’d 
like to tell you. 

Narrator: Many hundred years ago, 
when the Jews were a strong and 
successful people, the feeling which 
now exists among other nations against 
the Jews flamed strongly in Jew- 
ish hearts against the other nations 
of the world. It was our modern race 
prejudice, only it was working not 
against the Jews, but from the Jews 
against all the other peoples in the 
world. It was the period when the Old 
Testament, the Bible of the Jews, was 
being brought together and into that 
Bible some wise Jewish leaders 
brought a story that was aimed at 
prejudice between the races of the 
world. It was the story of Ruth, the 
Moabite girl, who left her old home 
in Moab and came unto the land of 
Israel and was welcomed there. 

(Book opens to Tableau 3—Ruth.) 

Narrator (Reads): Ruth 1:8, 9, 14b, 
16, 17 

(Book closes.) 

SEVENTH Boy: Yes, Mrs. P. I know 
the story, but what does it have to do 
with race prejudice? 

Mrs. P: Don’t you remember the rest 
of the story? 

SEVENTH Boy: Well, Ruth went and 
lived with Naomi among the Jews. 

Mrs. P: And then what happened? 

SEVENTH Boy: I don’t know. What did 
happen? 

Mrs. P: Ruth, the foreigner, the 
Moabite girl, married a wealthy Jew, 
and to their family was born David, 
who became King. 

EicHTH Boy: Not the David who killed 
Goliath? 

Mrs. P: Yes, David who killed Goliath 
and later became the most famous 
king of the Jews. That is why Ruth’s 
story is in the Bible. 

First Boy: You mean the Jews wanted 
to remind themselves that their great- 
est king was only half a Jew and half 
descended from a Moabite? 

Mrs. P: Yes, the wisest of the Jews al- 
ways fought race prejudice. 

CoMMANDING VoIce: Love 
over prejudice! 

Cuorr (Sings from “Forward Through 
the Ages.”’): 


triumphs 


“Wider grows the Kingdom, 
Reign of love and light; 
For it we must labor, 

Till our faith is sight.” 


FourtH Boy: But, Mrs. P. I think the 
hardest things aren’t jealousy, aren’t 
race prejudice. They are the every 
day questions. How’s a fellow to know 
what’s right to do? I want to do the 
right thing, but all these stories you 
tell us seem so far away. Can’t you 


tell a fellow something to help him 
know what’s right day by day in every 
way? 

Mrs. P: You mean that sometimes you 
feel you ought to do a certain thing, 
but there aren’t any rules about it, 
and you’ve never heard of any story 
about just that sort of case, and you 
wonder what you ought to do. 

FourtH Boy: Yes, I guess that’s about 
what I mean. 

Mrs. P: Well, maybe I can help you. 
Certainly I know a story about just 
that sort of thing. 

(Book opens to Tableau 4, of the CHILD 
SAMUEL upon his knees.) 

NarraTor?\I Samuel 3:1a, 2a, 3b, 4a, 5, 
8, 9, 10 

(Book closes.) 

FirtH Boy: Do you mean that when we 
hear a call or feel a duty down inside 
us that is God speaking to our hearts? 

Mrs. P: No, not always. Didn’t you 
notice anything more about the story? 

FirtH Boy: Well, he called three times. 

Mrs. P: And what do you suppose that 
means? 

FirtH Boy: I don’t know. What do you 
think it means? 

Mrs. P: Well, he heard the call three 
times. I suppose the first call may be 
a mistake; the second may be just 
imagination; but when we feel a duty 
three times, then we can be pretty sure 
it is the voice of God. 

CoMMANDING VoIcE: Faith triumphs 
over ignorance! 

Cuorr (Sings to tune, “Forward Through 
the Ages.”’): 


“List’ning, learning, working, 
With our Father’s ways, 
Clearer grows his guidance, 
With our growing days.” 


SixtH Boy: That’s too deep for me. But 
I'll tell you what I’d like to know. I 
have a job Saturday mornings. I work 
for a man up here on... Ave. I help 
him with odd jobs around the house. 
I cut the grass, put up the screens, 
you know—just the extra jobs around 
the house on Saturday mornings. This 
man is quite a fine man, but boy, is 
he grouchy! Sometimes he treats me 
swell, sometimes he’s so cross I don’t 
know what to do. The other day he 
made me so mad, I could have quit, 
if he hadn’t been so nice the week be- 
fore. Mrs. P. what do you think I 
ought to do? 

Mrs. P: You say you like him? 

SixtH Boy: Yes, I like him. Most days 


I like him, except when he’s so 
grouchy. 

Mrs. P: But sometimes he’s very dis- 
agreeable? 


SixtH Boy: That’s it. 

Mrs. P: Well, I think I know a story 
about that, too. 

Narrator: I Samuel 16:18 


COSTUMES FOR YOUR PLAY 


Missionary Biblical 
Historical Symbolic 
Flags of foreign countries, Ask for folder 


explaining our rental service. 


DIVISION OF PLAYS AND , COSTES 
Methodist Church 
740 Rush Street, Chicago, III. 
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(Book opens to tableau 5, showing 
Davin playing before Kine SAuL. Off 
stage a child sings “The King of Love 
My Shepherd Is.’ Boox closes.) 

Narrator: Now it came to pass after 
David had killed Goliath that Saul 
received David unto his own ‘house. 
And Jonathan, the King’s son became 
David’s friend. And the soul of Jona- 
than was knit with the soul of David 
and he loved him as his own soul. But 
an evil spirit did trouble Saul, and 
when the evil spirit came upon him, 
then David did play before him upon 
his harp. 

(Book opens to Tableau 6.) 

NarRATOR (with book open): Now the 
people of Israel loved David, and the 
women of Israel did sing, saying, “Saul 
hath slain his thousands, but David 
his ten thousands.” And when Saul 
saw that David was preferred before 
himself, then he hated David. And it 
came to pass that as David stood be- 
fore King Saul, playing upon his harp, 
Saul sought to slay him, smiting him 
even to the wall with his spear. But 
David fled and escaped that night from 
the house of Saul. 

(Book closes.) 

Narrator: And it came to pass after 
many days that Saul, the King of 
Israel, fought with the Philistines in 
Mount Gilboa, and the Philistines 
prevailed over Saul. And Saul fell upon 
his sword and he died. And Jonathan, 
Saul’s son, was slain also in the battle. 
And word was brought to David that 
his enemy, King Saul, was dead. Then 
did David lament over Saul and over 
Jonathan his son with this lamenta- 
tion. 

(Book opens to Tableau 7.) 

Narrator (Reads): II Samuel 1:19, 23, 
24, 26, 27 

E1cHtH Boy: Was that the David, the 
man that killed Goliath? 

Mrs. P: Yes, that was David. 

SixtH Boy: And Saul had grouchy fits 
just like the man I work for-on Satur- 
days? 

Mrs. P: Yes, it says an evil spirit took 
possession of him at certain times. 
EicHtH Boy: And Saul tried to kill 

David? 

Mrs. P: He tried more than once to kill 
him. 

SixtH Boy: And still David loved him 
and worked for him and wrote that 
speech of praise for Saul after he was 
dead? 

Mrs. P: Yes, in spite of everything that 
Saul had done, David still loved him. 

COMMANDING VorIcE: Love _ triumphs 
over hate! 

Cuorr (Sings from “Forward Through 
the Ages.’) 


“Prophets have proclaimed it, 
Martyrs testified, 

Poets sung its glory, 

Heroes for it died.” 


First Boy: My father says that the 
great trouble with this country is too 
many laws and the more laws there 
are the more selfish people try to 
evade them. 

Mrs. P: I’m not sure but that I agree 
with him. , 
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COMMANDING VOICE: 


Narrator: Then one of them which was 
a lawyer asked him a question, say- 
ing, Master which is the great com- 
mandment in the law? Jesus said unto 
him, Thou shalt love the Lord thy 
God with all thy heart, and with all 
thy soul, and with all thy mind. This 
is the first and greatest commandment, 
and the second is like unto it. Thou 
shalt love thy neighbor as thyself. But 
he, desiring to justify himself, said 
unto Jesus, And who is my neighbor? 

(Book opens to the Tableau 8, the Good 
Samaritan.) 

Narrator (Reads): Luke 10:30-37 

Love triumphs 

over selfishness! 


Cuorr (Sings from “Forward Through 


the Ages.’) 


“Bound by God’s far purpose, 
In one living whole, 

Move we on together, 

To the shining goal.” 


SECOND Boy: But, Mrs. P. I want to be 
a great doctor. I’ve been reading about 
Microbe Hunters and Pasteur and 
Pierre Curie. I want to be a great 
doctor. Aren’t there any stories about 
doctors? 

Mrs. P: Yes, I know a story about a 
great doctor. 

(Book opens to Tableau 9, Dr. Walter 
Reed.) 

Narrator: Fifty years ago one of the 
most dreaded diseases which caused 
many deaths among the people of 
America and Cuba was yellow fever. 
Someone had suggested that if a mos- 
quito bit a person who died with yel- 
low fever, it took the germs into its 
body. A second bite would inject these 
fever germs into the blood stream of a 
well person. 

Major Walter Reed with four assist- 
ants, among whom were Dr. Carrol 
and Dr. Lazear, decided to test 
whether or not the mosquito bite 
theory was true. The best way to 
study the subject, they decided, would 
be to let a mosquito, which they knew 
had bitten a yellow fever patient, bite 
them. Quite fearlessly Dr. Carrol and 
Dr. Lazear volunteered to try the 
experiment on themselves. (Book 
closes.) They knew that sting might 
cause their death, but they loved the 
service of man more than their own 
lives and they gladly took the risk. 
After receiving the mosquito bite both 
became ill with yellow fever. Dr. Car- 
rol recovered but Dr. Lazear died in 
a few days, a martyr to science and 
mankind. 

(Book opens to Tableau 10.) Then two 
young men, soldiers in the army, came 
to Dr. Reed -and offered themselves 
for the experiment. Dr. Reed ex- 
plained to them the risk. He suggested 
that he would pay them. They replied 


that they would take no money; they 
wished to offer their lives solely in the 
interest of humanity and the cause of 
science. Dr. Reed, full of admiration 
for their nobility of character, touched 
his cap in military fashion, saying re- 
spectfully, “Gentlemen, I salute you.” 
He accepted their services. Later he 
reported, “In my opinion, this exhibi- 
tion of moral courage has never been 
surpassed in the annals of the Army 
of the United States.” 

(Book closes.) 

CoMMANDING Votce: Greater love hath 
no man than this, that a man lay 
down his life for his friend. 

Seconp Boy: But that’s not in the Bible. 
That’s a story of modern times. 

Mrs. P: Do you know the meaning of 
the word “Bible”? 

Seconp Boy: No, what is it? 

Mrs. P: Bible is the Greek word for 
“book,” any book. It is true this story 
is not in our Holy Bible. But it is a 
story of a high and holy act of service 
and love. Walter Reed lived in the 
spirit of great souls in our Bible. He 
belongs to the unbroken line. 

Cuore: (Sings from “Forward Through 
the Ages.’) 


“Forward through the ages, 
In unbroken line, 

Move the faithful spirits, 
At the call divine; 

Gifts in differing measure, 
Hearts of one accord, 
Manifold the service, 

One the sure reward.” 


First Boy: Mrs. P. tell me something. 
Why is Sunday school all book work? 
Why don’t we ever do things for peo- 
ple? 

Mrs. P: We do do things for people. 
Our school is doing fine things all 
the time. Only this last winter we 
gathered books for that new library 
down at... , that college for colored 
people in the south. 

CoMMANDING VoiIcE: Books for 
(Any home mission project may be 
named.) (Children hurry across the 
stage carrying books.) 

Mrs. P: At Thanksgiving time we gath- 
ered baskets for the needy in our own 
town. 

CoMMANDING VorceE: Baskets for the 
needy in... . (Children carry baskets 
across the stage.) 

Mrs. P: We had a class studying the 
problems of the poor in (name of 
town.) 

CoMMANDING Voice: Aid for the poor 
ine 

Mrs. P: Our own young people who 
are members of the church support 
church and community work in... . 
(Home mission station.) 

(Continued on page 39) 


Paying 


Scriptures. 
thousands of schools. 


members or more. 
GOODENOUGH & WOGLOM COMPANY 


in Member Interest! 


The “Acme”’ series for Sunday schools ‘‘Miss You’”’— 
““Greet You’’—‘‘Get Well’’ Message Cards with 
Beautiful. Low priced. Helpful now in 
Our Gift Assortment will be 
sent to Superintendents of Sunday schools of 150 


Box 26 296 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


as 


AN IMMEDIATE SUCCESS 


Published June 1, 1939, already in its third large 
edition! We believe this to be a record for an un- 
denominational hymnal. 


Christian Worship 
and Praise 


EDITED BY HENRY HALLAM TWEEDY, D.D. 


Under direction of a Commission of fifteen 
(15) active pastors, representing Baptist, 


Community, Congregational, Disciples, 
Presbyterian and Reformed Churches in 
America. 


A RICH SELECTION of 505 hymns and tunes. 
Words in clear, readable type and printed within 
the music score. Binding of exceptional strength 
which will withstand rough usage. 


AIDS TO WORSHIP-—83 pages of worship ma- 
terial including Calls to Worship, Prayers, Re- 
sponsive Readings, Assurances and Affirmatives, 
Offertory Sentences and Prayers, etc. 


Send for Examination copy. Introduction price $1.00 


A. S. BARNES AND COMPANY 


Publishers of Hymn Books since 1855 


=== 67 West 44th Street — New hm 


Catching the Conscience for Peace 
(Continued from page 11) 


JouRNEY’s Enp, by R. C. Sherriff. Coward McCann, $2.00. 

Wuart Price Gtiory, by Maxwell Anderson and Lawrence 
Stallings. Harcourt, Brace, $2.50. 

THE Burninc Attar, by Ethel Rockwell. Full evening. 2 
prolocutors, several groups; people of the earliest times; 
the Hebrews; Greeks; the Pilgrims; and the World Today. 
Womans Press, 25 cents. 

Tue SEARCH—Indefinite cast. Womans Press, 50 cents. 

Prace Looxep Down, by Saxon Rowe Carver. About 40 men, 
women and children. Baptist Book Store, 10 cents. 

A LittLe LEAveNn, by Elsie Lineweaver and Mary Reed. 4 
men, 4 women. 40 minutes. Federal Council of Churches, 
15 cents. 

To Br Deatt witH AccorpINcLy, by Mary Katharine Reely. 
I man, 5 women. 40 minutes. Baker, 35 cents. 

Outpost, by Helen Clark. 4 men, 2 women, boy and girl. 
United Presbyterian Board of Education, 25 cents. 

Room For A Fiower, by Helen Willcox. 3 women, 2 men. 30 
minutes. Abingdon Press, 35 cents. 

THE STREET OF Ivory, by Helen L. Willcox. 4 men, 1 woman. 
30 minutes. Abingdon Press, 25 cents. 

Mup Watts, by Hugh Moran. 4 men, 2 women. 30 minutes. 
Baker, 35 cents. 

Tue Tait oF THE Dracon, by Elliot Field. 3 men, 2 women. 
30 minutes. Missionary Education Movement, 25 cents. 

CHINESE Go Lp, by Elliot Field. 3 men, 11 women, extras. 14 
hours. Baker, 35 cents. 

Earty AMERICAN, by Marion Wefer. 3 men, 3 women. 30 
minutes. Samuel French, 30 cents. 

Moonset, by Helen M. Clark. 6 men. 30 minutes. Samuel 
French, 35 cents. 

THE IneviTaBLe Hour, by Thomas E. Byrnes. 7 men, 2 
women, I child. Samuel French, 30 cents. 

THREE PLays oN PEAcE—Abingdon Press, 25 cents. 

Family Plot, by Raymond Bosworth. 5 men. 30 minutes. 
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Tonight in Bethlehem, by John Hanger. 3 men, I woman. 
40 minutes. 
Martyrs’ Return, by Marion Wefer. 8 men, 8 women, chil- 
dren, extras. 40 minutes. 
Tue Testinc Hour, by Louis Wilson. 5 men, 4 women, ex- 
tras. New World Dramatic service, 35 cents. 
THE Great CuHoice, by Fred Eastman. 4 men, 4 women. 
Royalty $5.00. French, 35 cents. 
THE TERRIBLE MEEK, by Charles Rann Kennedy. 2 men, 1 
woman. 50 minutes. French, 35 cents. 
C’est LA Guerre, by Dorothy Clarke Wilson. 3 men. Baker, 
35 cents. 
Ir 1s Time, by Elma E. Levinger. 9 men, 3 women. Royalty 
$5.00. Baker, 35 cents. 


TwentTIeETH CENTURY LULLABY, by Cedric Mount. 5 men, | | 


3 women. Royalty $5.00. Baker, 35 cents. 

THE FRIENDLY Kinepom, by Dorothy Clarke Wilson. 19 
children, or children and adults. September, 1939. Interna- 
tional Journal of Religious Education, 15 cents each; Baker, 
35 cents. 


Local Church and Weekday School 
(Continued from page 14) 


mittee made up of church, public school, and character 
building groups which plans the program and decides on 
the policy of the school. The local church thus helps the 
weekday school to find its unique contribution, and the 
church has become aware of its relation to other agencies 
and the need of correlation between them. 

Does the weekday church school make a difference in the 
life of the local church? Those who know its work best 
say confidently that it does enrich, strengthen, and expand 
the program of the local church. 


The Improved Uniform Lessons for 
this Spring Quarter will be devoted 
to The Prophets. 


The Prophets 


by 
Beryl D. Cohon 


Concise, clearly and vividly written, a val- 
vable aid for teachers and for pupils— 
“It is almost indispensable. The picture 
of their times is peculiarly vivid. This 
is one of those rare books that one 
does not want to put down.” 

Church School Journal. 


$2.00 


Charles Scribner's Sons - 


New York 
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Children Can See Life Whole. By Mary 
Ross Hall. New York, Association, 1940. 
157 p. $2.00. 

Mrs. Hall of Vassar College takes the 
reader to six “progressive schools.” She 
secured the material for the book through 
visits of twelve or more days in each of 
the schools reported upon and through 

interviews with teachers and administra- 
tors. Her purpose was to discover how 
progressive education is helping boys and 
girls to “see life whole” and bring all 
experiences into basic harmony. Since the 
author’s primary interest was in the re- 
ligious values being achieved, she at- 
tempted to discover how each school was 
giving opportunity to the child: (1) to 
investigate the larger aspects of his 
world, the natural universe, both in 
aspects present to his senses and in the 
history of its development, and (2) to 
develop an appreciation of his relation- 
ship with other people, both those with 
whom he has contact and those far away. 

The six schools ranged from one which 
was definitely experimental to one which 
purposed to make the traditional cur- 
riculum “interesting.” Among them were 
included definitely homogeneous wealthy 
groups, homogeneous privileged groups 
with a few scholarship children from 
homes of the less wealthy, and unselected 
public school children. Some of the 
schools make “The Here and Now” the 
center of interest in the program especial- 
ly for the younger children while in 
others the emphasis is upon primitive 
forms of human life. In some the develop- 
ment of a sense of responsibility must 
come through such activities as “playing 
store,” while in others the boys and girls 
actually share in a real and significant 
task for the school such as handling the 
mail, running the school store, or doing 
the printing for all grades. 

After presenting the purpose of this 
study, a description of each of the schools 
in action is given. These descriptions are 
followed by two summarizing chapters 
in which the opportunities offered by 
each school and its limitations are dis- 
cussed as they relate (1) to social re- 
sponsibilities, and (2)~to orientation in 
the universe. Critical estimates of the 


schools are given. In the last chapter il-- 


lustrations of poetry and prose, written 
or dictated by some of the children ob- 
served, are included. 

This book has value for us from sev- 
eral angles. Through the descriptions of 
progressive schools in action, it may 
stimulate church school leaders to ex- 
plore the use of more vital procedures in 
Christian education. Through the anal- 
yses of the observations, one may become 
aware of possible religious values in vari- 
ous types of activities and discover points 
at which the church needs to function in 
the lives of boys and girls—even those 
who attend progressive schools. The 
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reader may also grow in an understanding 
of progressive education so that he may 
be able to cooperate more fully with 
workers in this field. 

M. L. P. 


Their Future Is Now. The Growth and 
Development of Christian Personality. 
By Ernest M. Ligon. New York, Mac- 
millan, 1939. 369 p. $3.00. 

This book is written quite frankly from 
the approach of the “trait psychology.” 
It records the results of experiments in 
character and religious education carried 
on at Union College and the nearby 
Westminster Presbyterian Church. The 
eight general traits are derived from the 
Beatitudes, and were more fully inter- 
preted in the author’s earlier book, Psy- 
chology of Christian Personality, 1935. 
These general traits are subdivided into 
many “constituent attitudes,” all of which 
traits have no significance except in terms 
of the endowment, the aptitudes and 
abilities of individual pupils. Hence the 
great emphasis upon the study of the 
individual, with the aid of a rating scale, 
a personality profile and other means to 
be more fully described in the author’s 
forthcoming book, The Personal Equa- 
tion. The pre-use and post-use of sched- 
ules are suggested for each year of the 
pupil’s growth to aid in discovering needs 
and progress. The drama-type of pro- 
gram activities is suggested, though in- 
adequately presented through the de- 
velopment of a single illustrative case. 

It appears to the reviewer that, while 
there is much useful guidance here in 
studying concrete needs of individuals at 
various stages of development, the entire 
case is more or less lost because of a 
failure really to meet the devastating 
criticisms of the trait approach. Has the 
experiment shown how the growing per- 
son lives a more effective Christian life 
in the specific, concrete relationships of 
everyday experiences? 

oO. M. 


God in Education. By M. L. Jacks. Lon- 
don, Rich & Cowan, 1939. 240 p. 


M. L. Jacks is the Director of the De- 
partment of Education at Oxford Uni- 
versity and was headmaster of Mill Hill 
School from 1932 to 1937. While this 
book deals primarily with the subject of 
the teaching of religion in schools and 
universities, it will be found extremely 
helpful for those teaching religion in the 
church school. After an introductory 
chapter, the main line of argument is as 
follows, that education, “if it is to satisfy 
the essential human needs of young peo- 
ple, and if it is to provide a democratic 
society with the citizens which it re- 
quires, must be religious”; that ““educa- 
tion must be centered upon God”; and 
that for such a method of education the 


teacher must have an adequate faith in 
God which will be satisfying, reasonable, 
and comprehensive. Dr. Jacks is quite 
aware, however, of the problem of put- 
ting God even into the educational pro- 
gram of the church. He writes of the 
church, “It is the only institution which 
exists to speak about God and to show 
forth the power of the Holy Spirit but 
it suffers from the fatal inclination to 
mistake its vocation: it evinces a certain 
fear of God (not in the biblical sense), 
and finds it safer and less controversial 
to speak about man and to show forth 
the weakness of the human spirit.” 

The weakness of the book, from the 
American point of view, is that it does 
not touch the problem of church and 
state. 

I. M. G 


Black Labor Chant. By David Wads- 
worth Cannon, Jr. New York, Associ- 
ation, 1939. 56 p. $1.00. 

Poet, musician, teacher, student, and 
leader! The author in his varied inter- 
ests and activities was ever sympathetic 
to the needs of minority racial groups. 
The realization in full of his desire to re- 
lieve the needs and maladjustment prob- 
lems of the Negro was prevented by his 
early death. As if having a premonition 
that his span of life would be short, he 
painted his poem-pictures in swift, bold 
strokes, yet always in the characteristic 
rhythm of his race that he so earnestly 
sought to help. His rapidly changing 
moods from deep despair to pure joy in 
the appreciation of nature present strik- 
ing contrasts that etch deeply his intense 
convictions in the mind of the reader. His 
vivid portrayal of the longing of a Negro 
for “‘fo’ty acres jes’ fo’ me” and of a 
lynching penetrate deeply. Although un- 
able to complete his self-assumed task, 
his poems will challenge others to carry 
on. 

W. E. D. 


Vocations and Professions. Creative Per- 
sonalities. Volume I. Edited by Philip 
Henry Lotz. New York, Association, 
1940. 145 p. $1.25. 

Vocations and Professions is the first 
volume of a work which brings together 
brief biographies of leaders who have 
attained outstanding professional or oc- 
cupational achievement in their particular 
fields. These brief sketches by well- 
known writers and religious educators 
tell something of each person’s early life 
and education, his life decisions, achieve- 
ment and influence. The book is valuable 
not only for its information but also for 
the questions and suggestions for further 
reading given at the close of each chapter. 
It should be helpful to youth and to lead- 
ers of youth. 

Yak; 


af 


Inspired Reading 
for All Ages... 


CREATIVE 
PERSONALTIES 


Vols. I & II 
Edited by Dr. P. Henry Lotz 


The first two volumes in a series 
providing effective character-bi- 
ographies that are fun to read. 
Well-known religious educators 
and writers present brief unhack- 
neyed sketches that meet the needs 
of church teacher and pastor. 


VOCATIONS AND PROFESSIONS— 
Twelve distinguished contributors, in- 
cluding Henry H. Meyer, Charles J. 
Lotz, James V, Thompson, Norman 
K. Richardson, Percy Hayward, and 
Edward R. Bartlett, present life 
sketches of Luther Burbank, John 
Dewey, Harry Emerson Fosdick, and 
others whose personal achievements 
are an inspiration to all. $1.25 


WOMEN LEADERS—Fifteen of the 
truly great women of our time—the 
lives, genius, and courage which 
brought fame and immortality to 
Jane Addams, Marie Curie, Harriet 
Beecher Stowe, and others. $1.25 


ASSOCIATION PRESS 


347 Madison Avenue, New York 


And Pilate Said. By Frank Morison. 
New York, Scribner’s, 1940. 276 p. $2.75. 

An interesting biography of Pilate 
based on careful research and an archeo- 
logical study at Jerusalem. Pilate’s ca- 
reer is vividly created against the crucial 
event of his time. Frank Morison’s pains- 
taking investigation is well told, the book 
contains fine photographs and is most il- 
luminating when compared with the de- 
lineation of Pilate in the currently popu- 
lar Nazarene by Solem Asch. 

Je Bake 


The Challenge of Redemptive Love. 
By Toyohiko Kagawa. New York, Ab- 
ingdon, 1940. 160 p. $1.50. 

This book is a collection of medita- 
tions centered in the theme of redemptive 
love. The style of writing, the frequency 
of illustration, and the prayers at the 
close of each chapter lead us to suspect 
that these essays were first spoken and 
that they lose some of their vitality when 
written down. Dr. Kagawa takes many 
of the illustrations from his own experi- 
ence and refers several times to his own 
life and boyhood. 

TeNTENGe 


Remembering Christ. By Walter Rus- 
sell Bowie. New York, Abingdon, 1940. 
183 p. $1.50. 

A series of twelve sermons by Walter 
Russell Bowie based on Christ, what he 
did or said, and what he was and is. 
These twelve distinctive studies in the 
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Christian life are written in Dr. Bowie’s 
fine, clear style. The titles of the closing 
chapters describe the book: “Serenity in 
a Restless Time,” and “Daring to Live.” 
Through each runs a thread of deep, 
abiding faith commingled with a clear 
challenge to the Christian life. 
sy ae 


The Eternal Voice. By Leslie D. Wea- 
therhead. New York, Abingdon, 1940. 
260 p. $2.00. 

The Eternal Voice is a collection of 
sermons preached from the City Temple 
of London. Set forth in simple, everyday 
language, the book deals with subjects 
which are uppermost in the hearts of 
thoughtful Christian people. One is so im- 
pressed by the author’s deep convictions 
and sincerity of purpose, that he could 
not fail to catch the message of the Eter- 
nal Voice and respond to it. The Ques- 
tionnaire at the end should prove very 
helpful to those wishing to use the book 
for group study. 

V. P. 


The Prophets. Their Personalities and 
Teachings. By Beryl D. Cohon. New 
York, Scribner’s, 1939. 232 p. $2.00. 

Because of the comparable chaotic con- 
ditions of the days of the prophets with 
those of today, this book by Rabbi Cohon, 
is of special value now. The author is 
completely familiar with his subject, and 
presents the stirring personalities of the 
prophets in vivid outline against the back- 
ground of the times in which they lived. 
The book gives greater insight not only 
into the lives and thinking of the prophets, 
but also into their world, and will be a 
welcome book to all who are interested 
in these “live wire” personalities of the 
Bible. 

PREQS: 


Jesus Speaks. By Robert Lee Dough- 
erty. St. Louis, Bethany, 1939. 53 p. 


A gift edition of a little book for young 
people telling, in the first person singular, 
some of the outstanding events in the 
life of Jesus, and his feelings in connec- 
tion with each experience. The latter 
half of the book presents Jesus as giving 
a message for this day, telling how he 
would have his followers live. 


The Knowledge of God. By D. Elton 
Trueblood. New York, Harper, 1939. 
207 p. $2.00. 

A philosophical inquiry in the field of 
religious knowledge, the author defending 
the thesis that religious experience af- 
fords a genuine and reliable knowledge of 
God. The criticisms of this claim are re- 
viewed and refuted. The book is a re- 
casting and expansion of the author’s 
earlier English publication, The Trust- 
worthiness of Religious Knowledge. 


Along the Indian Road. By E. Stanley 
Jones. New York, Abingdon, 1939. 248 p. 
$1.50. 

An interpretation of rich personal ex- 
periences and major social and religious 
developments in India. It deals chiefly 
with the fourteen years since the appear- 
ance of the author’s first book, Christ 


Worship Programs and 
Stories for Young People 
° By ALICE A. BAYS 


¢ These materials inspire to worship. They 
are so practical and complete that even in- 
experienced leaders may use them. 

e Each service is so planned that every 
person present may have a part in it. 

¢ The stories are vivid, beautifully told; 
the services and the themes meet youth’s 
interests and needs; the materials are fresh 
yet widely varied. 

Thirty-six programs, forty-two stories. 


$2 


Understanding the 
Parables of Our Lord 
© By ALBERT E. BARNETT 


Fresh light upon the matchless word- 
pictures of Jesus; new interpretations based 
upon sound scholarship and keen discern- 
ment. Each of forty-three parables is stu- 
died under four headings: z) the Gospel 
context; 2) the Gospel interpretations; 3) 
the imagery and concepts; 4) the probable 
teaching point in the ministry of Jesus. 


Our Little Child Faces 
Life 
° By MARY C. ODELL 


This intimate account of how one Chris- 
tian mother through everyday experiences 
led her small son into Christian life and 
conduct will help all parents and counselors 
who care. 

“Parents and teachers of little children, 
leaders of parent groups and classes for 
mothers will find just the material they are 
looking for in this book.” 

—Mabel E. Locker (THE PARISH SCHOOL). 
50 cents 
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Stories of the Prophets 
As Told to Their Friends 


By R. BARCLAY MOON 


¢ Here are the messages of eight prophets 
—ELlAH, Amos, Hosea, IsAIAH, MICAH, 
JEREMIAH, the PROPHET OF THE EXILE, and 
JonAu—briefly, accurately, and _ excitingly 
presented. 

e “Accurate, enlightening . .. Food for 
thought and discussion as well ... A re- 
markable combination of the historical and 
the devotional.”—The Friend. $1.25 
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At Your Own Bookstore 


of the Indian Road, to which it is really 
a sequel. 


Men of Power. Volumes IV and V. By 
Fred Eastman. Nashville, Cokesbury, 
1939. 219 p. $1.50. 

Biographical sketches emphasizing the 
sources of each man’s greatness and in- 
fluence. Volume IV presents Lincoln, 
Tolstoy, John Burroughs and Graham 
Taylor; Volume V, E. L. Trudeau, 
Gandhi, Lenin and R. L. Stevenson. 


Books Received 


Tue Ancient Stones Cry Our, by Peyton 
Hervey Enniss. Biblical Treasures. $1.00. 

Anp THE OTHER Mary, by P. G. S. Hep- 
wood. Revell. $1.25. 

Tue Briere wirn CHILDREN, by William D. 
Murray. Association. 25 cents. 
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1 Brack Lasor Cuant, by David Wadsworth 
Cannon, Jr. Association. $1.00. 

+ Tue Cuarrence or Repemptive Love, by 
Toyohiko Kagawa. Abingdon, $1.50. 

* CurisTIAN Discourses, by Soren Kierke- 
gaard. Oxford. 

* A CoMPANION TO THE Bisiz, edited by 
T. W. Monson. Scribner’s. $5.00. 

“+ Tre Erernar Voice, by Leslie D. Weath- 
erhead. Abingdon. $2.00. 

* A Face To THE Sxy, by George Stewart. 
A Book of Prayers. Association Press. $1.00. 

7 Jesus Srraxs, by Robert Lee Dougherty. 
Bethany. 

Let’s Discuss Our Prozprems ToceTuer. 
American Association for Study of Group Work. 
Mimeographed. Twenty-five cents. A discussion 
guide prepared for use by local study groups of 
the American Association for the Study of Group 
Work. : 

* Mopern Man anp tHe Cross, by John C. 
Schroeder. Scribner’s. $1.50. 

* PIONEERS OF THE Primitive Cuurcu, by 
Floyd V. Filson. Abingdon. $2.00. 

Prayers ror Art Occastons, by Stuart R. 
Oglesby. John Knox Press. 75 cents. A collection 
of short prayers for everyday life written by the 
minister of the Central Presbyterian Church of 
Atlanta. 

* Prerace TO AN EpucATIONAL PuttosorHy, 
by I. B. Berkson. Columbia University Press. 
$2.50. 

* PsycHoLocy anv Pasrorat Work, by Eric 
S. Waterhouse. Cokesbury. $2.50. 

t+ Rememserine Curist, by Walter Russell 
Bowie. Abingdon. $1.50. 

Tuincs Wuicu Cannot Br Suaxen, by 
Leslie D. Weatherhead. Revell. $1.00. 

{+ Vocations anv Proressions, edited by 
Philip Henry Lotz. Creative Personalities. Vol- 
ume I. Association. $1.25. 

* We Can Pray. (Muriel Streibert Cyrtis). 
The Forward Movement Commission. 15 cents. 


* To be reviewed. 
+ Reviewed in this issue. 


New curriculum and program materials 
are noted quarterly in the September, De- 
cember, March and June issues of the 
Journal. 


The Unbroken Line 
(Continued from page 35) 


ee Voice: Cent a meal boxes 

OLS ee 

Mrs. P: Our primary children send 
gifts to the day nursery. 

CoMMANDING Voice: Gifts for the day 
nursery here in (name of town.) 

Mrs. P (With indignation): All these 
children are doing things. Our class is 
the only one that lags. We talk about 
meeting modern problems yet our 
class, yes, our class, is the only one 
doing nothing for the boys and girls 
who need our help. 

SMALL Boy: O, Mrs. P., I’m sorry. 

Oper Boy: Isn’t there something our 
class can do next year? 

Mrs. P: Certainly. We could help the 
playground at ... School, or send Red 
Cross supplies out to Dr... . in China, 
or bring in pictures to decorate our 
bare class rooms in the church school. 
We could help find instruments for 
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Miss W.’s orchestra for poor chil- 
dren or send books to Dr. L.’s travel- 
ing library in the Philippines. There 
are scores of things to do. 

Tuirpd Boy: I’d like to help. 

ANOTHER: So would I. 

ANOTHER: Count me in too. 

ANOTHER: And me. 

Mrs. P: Oh, boys, I am so glad. You 
make me think of that famous story 
of the day Isaiah, the young boy 
prophet, volunteered for service. 

Narrator (Reads): Isaiah 6:1, 3, 8 

Cuorr: (Sings) “Just As I Am, Thine 
Own to Be.” Verses 1, 2, 4 


Scene III 


StacE Manacer (4s class goes out): 
Thank you, boys. That’s all we need 
of you. Thank you very much. And 
now we come to the third scene of this 
play. (Rearranges living room furni- 
ture as he talks). We're back in the 
G.’s living room, on... Rd. Mr. and 
Mrs. G. are just coming up the walk. 
They’re looking sort of quiet, almost 
subdued. Looks as though they'd 
scarcely said a word since they left the 
church. We’ll see now what they have 
to say. (Exits) 

Mr. G: Well, Mary, what did you 
think of it? 

Mrs. G: Jack, I’m ashamed, ashamed, 
ashamed. I can’t get these children 
out of my mind. And those pictures. 
And the song “Forward Through the 
Ages.” Do you know what I feel 
like, Jack? I feel like those people 
who stand on the curbstone and jeer 
when other people are going out to 
fight for some great cause. There are 
those people over in . . . Church be- 
lieving the same things we pretend to 
believe in. But they’re doing something 
about it. We've just been sitting 
around talking, criticizing, wise-crack- 
ing. They’re up in the trenches; we’re 
breaking the line. 

Mr. G: I guess you’re right. But what’s 
the answer? What are we going to do 
about it? 

Mrs. G (Rising and walking about): 
Jack, it isn’t fair. They only have the 
youngsters one hour a week, about 
forty hours a year, and they are trying 
to pack stuff into these forty hours 
it would take a life time to really 
learn and do anything about. 

Mr. G: Yes, I suppose that’s true. But 
still, what are we going to do about it? 
What’s the move? 

Mrs. G: This is our job. Oh, the church 


is all right. But after all it’s not just | 


the church’s job. Nor the Sunday 
school’s. It’s ours. Ours to find the 
way to show Junior we care for other 
people, too. Ours to find the way to 
show that we believe love is the great- 
est thing in life. Ours to show our boy 
that we, too, trust in God. 

Mr. G: What do you mean? 

Mrs. G (Sitting down again): Let’s do 
this. Let’s set ourselves to plan some 
little thing each month our boy can 
do with us, to show our interest in the 
Christian way. Some happy plan to 
give our maid some fun. A party for 
some sick child we all know. A visit 
with a little gift for some one poor 


or old. Some talk at dinner time about 
world peace and using all our nation’s 
wealth to make a better land, not to 
destroy life. 

Mr. G: Here, hold on. What’s all this 
got to do with Sunday School? 

Mrs. G: Don’t you see? We'll fit this in 
with what he learns. We’ll make his 
lessons live for him. 

Mr. G: But, Mary, can we do that? 
Think of what all our gang will say! 

Mrs. G: I don’t care that (with a snap 
of the fingers) for what they say. I 
believe in this. Only I hope we keep 
our humor and make it all real fun. 
Religion should mean happiness. Men 
make it all too dull. 

Mr. G: Oh, Mary, I’m glad. I’ve been 
fumbling for this thing for years. Now 
you have set us on the track, I do 
believe, at last. 

Mrs. G.: But, Jack, it’s all got to live, 
a living faith, or none at all, I say. 
(Lifts her hand as in a toast.) 

Mr. G. (Seating himself): A living 
faith! Mary, did you notice something 
here tonight? When Junior came to 
say his prayers, he knelt down all right, 
but then did you hear the stuff he 
rattled off? Just gibberish! Didn’t 
mean a thing to him or have a touch 
of beauty, or help to lift his mind to 
hope and peace. I used to know a 
better prayer than that. 

SoprANO (Offstage, sings prayer-lullaby, 
such as “Vespers,” as above, Scene I.) 

Mr. G. (Reminiscently, or recited by a 
voice offstage): 

The day You gave me, God, is ended 

now— 

The work I, did, the play, the fun, 

The people whom I met— 

I wonder—did I do my best 

To make this day a lovely one? 


The day You gave me, God, is ended 
now. 

There are some things I wish were done 

In better ways; You know. 

Tomorrow help me try again 

To make the day a lovely one. 


The day You gave me, God, is ended 
now. 

The quiet dark has come to give 

Your children rest. 

When morning comes, awake me, God, 

To make the day a lovely one.* 


(Exit, Mr. anp Mrs, G.) 


* M.A.J. in My Own Book of Prayers, Edited 
by Mary Alice Jones. Rand McNally & Co. Used 
by permission. 


by Annie B. Kerr 


SO MANY PATHWAYS 
Illustrated—$1.25 


“So many pathways lead to God” is the theme 
presented by these eleven short stories. They 
are based on the religious festivals of foreign 
communities in America and have been written 
to help deepen understanding among various 
religious groups, Jews, Catholics and Protes- 
tants. 
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The Journal This Month 


A CLOSE READER of this issue will come 
to the conclusion that there was a meet- 
ing of some kind held recently in Chi- 
cago. Many of them may already have 
read in their denominational weeklies of 
the Annual Meeting of the International 
Council of Religious Education in Febru- 
ary. A brief report is given in this issue. 
Some of the most significant “trends” 
in religious education brought to light 
at that meeting are expounded in this 
issue and others will be presented later. 
The International Council represents all 
of you Protestants actually working to- 
gether on programs and lesson outlines, 
and is the best example in our time of 
“ecumenicity” at work. 


A new and rapidly developing move- 
ment is that of church-supported camps 
for intermediate boys and girls. No one 
is better prepared to describe these camps 
than Miss Bowman, who has been a 
leader in many of them. She will be re- 
membered as the writer of intermediate 
worship programs a year ago. 


FINALLY — 


It has been a long time since the Jour- 
nal carried a pageant for Children’s Day. 
Shades of the old practice of having em- 
barrassed children ‘‘speak pieces” have 
seemed to hang about the occasional man- 
uscripts submitted, and since no program 


seemed good enough to produce, none 


was printed. But the staff of the Union 
Congregational Church School of Upper 
Montclair, New Jersey, has come across 
with a pageant that seems to present very 
interesting possibilities. It can be changed 
to incorporate local situations and the 
studies carried on in the local church 
school, and thus stimulate creative work 
on the part of other church school staffs. 
Read it now and get started early. 


What do your church school people 
think about the weekday school in your 
town, if you have one? If there is none, 
perhaps Miss Martin's article will en- 
courage you to get one started. She seems 
to believe they are a good thing. 


Is your drama society looking for some 
good plays? Mr. Ehrensperger lists some 
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Meet Our Friend 


FRANK grew up 
on a farm in west- 
ern Ontario, 
trudged two miles 
to school, and then 
had to leave home 
at twelve years of 
age to attend high 
school. He went 
back to the old farm 
for week-ends dur- 
ing those high school 
years and_ thinks 
that the best education he ever got was 
in cooperation with his father and the 
other members of the family there. Some 
of his happiest recollections are of cut- 
ting timber along with his father for a 


whole winter after finishing high school.- 


It was fun to learn how to load logs and 
to discover the many things that his 
farmer father knew and that the high 
school graduate had never heard of. 

Mr. Langford was a public school 
teacher for three years, enjoying it all. 
Meanwhile he had felt the call to the 
ministry and followed his two brothers 
into that calling. He had to work his way 
through college, but won a gold medal 
for coming first in general proficiency. 
Although a volunteer for the foreign mis- 
sion field, something always turned up to 
make it impossible for him to go. Ac- 
cordingly, he volunteered for service on 
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FRANK LANGFORD 


the Canadian prairie and was out there 
four years. Over twenty-six years ago he 
became a field worker in religious edu- 
cation in Saskatchewan. He served as 
Education Secretary of the Canadian 
Methodist board 1915-19 and General 
Secretary of that board, 1919-25. Since 
1925 he has been General Secretary of 
the Board of Christian Education of the 
United Church of Canada. 

Dr. Langford has been active in inter- 
church work, having been General Secre- 
tary of the Religious Education Council 
of Canada, a member of the International 
Lesson Committee, and chairman of the 
Committee on Group Graded Lessons. 
He is now vice-president of the Inter- 
national Council of Religious Education 
and vice-chairman of the Educational 
Commission, a member of the Council 
Board of Trustees, and an active leader 
in the World’s Sunday School Association. 

Dr. Langford expresses the hopes of 
us all when, in speaking his appreciation 
for his many contacts with friends in the 
United States, he says: “It is my delib- 
erate conviction that in these days of 
difficulty and misunderstanding in in- 
ternational relationships, the Christian 
workers of Canada and the United States 
should keep as close to one another intel- 
lectually and spiritually as it is possible 
for us to do.” 

Hands across the border! 


peace plays that should be presented now. 


“Creative workshop” is a new word 
that you will probably hear with increas- 
ing regularity. If you want to look intel- 
ligent when it is mentioned, read Mr. 
Lindsay’s ‘“We Had Fun.” We had fun, 


too, when we read it. 


Look for some interesting things in the 
months ahead—a play, “It Shall Be 
Opened,” a Mother’s Day sketch, several 
samples of creative teaching, leadership 
education in a country church, etc. 


Do You Ever Hear This? 


“T never go to the moving picture thea- 
tre these days because my parents made 
me go too often when I was a boy. Also, 
no one at the movies ever spoke to me 
and every time I go there they ask for 
money. The manager of the theatre never 


calls on me and the people who attend are | 


not by any means all they ought to be.” 


Words of Praise 


A RECENT obituary notice in a religious 
paper reads: “For two years preceding 
his death he was a constant reader of this 
paper. He was a great sufferer.” 

We can prove this did not appear in 
the Journal, since practically none of its 
readers seem to suffer thereby. Several 
of them have been kind enough to write 
in of late, saying they found it helpful, 
and since each one named a different 
section that appealed to him we are hope- 
ful that everyone will find at least one 
thing in the Journal which makes it 
worth while reading. One minister whim- 
sically called a special program “one of 
my very able assistant pastors.” He has 
a church of seventy-five members and 
says the Journal has provided it with 
many inspirations and practical helps. 


Brevities 


THE LESSONS for beginners in the Ten 
Year Program of Christian Education in 
the Philippines are printed in six dialects. 
... In 1775 Cowper said that religion 
was dying in England. ... In a contest 
of J. Cook & Sons to name the book that 
persuaded people to travel, the Bible 
came fourth. . .. During the eleven years 
of the present uniform program of Chris- 
tian Education of the United Brethren 
Church, there have been numerical gains 
in summer camps, conventions, vacation 
church schools, leadership education 
classes, weekday church schools, catechet- 
ical classes, Christian Endeavor societies 
and Otterbein Brotherhoods. .. . A hitch- 
hiker answered a question to identify a 
state reformatory by saying, “That is a 
monument to the stupidity of society.” 
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